



around tkese parts 


since 


1958. 


It seems like only yesterday tkat we started up our first d rive-in ri gkt li ere in okl ahoma. 
And we've keen serving tke great people of Oklakoma ever since. In fact, you've kelped make us 
"America's Drive-In.” So from tke kottom of our Cherry Limeades, we'd just like to say, “Tkanks!” 





Oklahoma. 


During their 16 years of providing air service to Oklahoma, Southwest Airlines has learned about 
our state. Including a whole host of very attractive reasons for locating business facilities here. 

Starting with the tact that Oklahoma has one of the most productive work forces in the country. 

And one of the most cost-efficient transportation networks. 

Even a money-back guarantee that gives qualified companies quarterly cash payments equal to up 
to 5 % of their Oklahoma payroll. 

Which is why, when it came time to select a site for a new reservations center. Southwest Airlines 
landed right in the heart of Oklahoma. Along with all kinds of other companies-like Whirlpool, 
Staples Direct and America Online. 

Want to see what Oklahoma offers your company? Contact John Reid at the Oklahoma 
Department of Commerce at 1 -800-588-5959 or by E-mail at: jrokla@aol.com. Or stop by for a visit 
on our homepage at http://odoc.state.ok.us. 

And learn how we can help your business take off. 



Oklahoma 

The State Of American Business 


Your Family. 
Your Employees. 
Your Home. 
Your Car. 
Yourself. 



That about covers it 




BhieOoss niueShicId 
of Oklahoma 


BlueLincs HMO 

Slue Cross and Blue Shield of Oklahoma * 




Member 
Service Life 

Insurance Company * 


GHS 

Property & Casualty 
Insurance Company 


Offering a full complement of 
very affordable personal and 
group health insurance 
options — the kind you’d 
expect from Oklahoma's 
largest and most experienced 
health insurer 


Oklahoma’s premier Heallli 
Maintenance Organization 
delivers solid health care benefits 
with zero deductibles, minimal 
oiit-of-pocket casts and almost 
no paperwork — all at an 
affordable, km price. And for 
seniorSt BlueLincs 
I1MO now olTers new 
BlueLincs Senior. 


Keeping families secure for a 
lifetime, Member Service Life 
offers top-notch life and 
disability insurance, plus Section 
\ 2 ~> adniinistralion. And Member 
Service Administrators is 
Oklahoma’s premier third party 
administrator. 


Solid prelection for homes, 
autos, boais. and other 
personal property, with 
competitive rates and 
out standing service. 
Available m individuals. wiih 
company employ ees able to 
enjoy convenient payroll 
deduction. 



BlueCross BlueShield 
of Oklahoma 


¥■ Rejusitfcd Muks Bloc Croft; ami Blue Shield Association. 
£ 1 93ft, Blue Cress anti BIiib Shidd ar Qktahtmta 
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For more information, call lull-free. 1 - 800 - 9 4 -BLUES, “ Wlalilin " r w* 








SEEKING PERFECTION 21 

The search for the ultimate steak requires per- 
sistence, faith, and an eye for a good cut of beef. 
An empty belly doesn’t hurt either. 

By Maura McDermott 


REMINGTON FROM A TO Z 40 

With Frederic Remington: An American Art- 
ist, the Cowboy Hall of Fame assembles the 
most Remingtons ever seen under one roof. 
More than one fan of the artist is in for a sur- 
prise. By Nancy Woodard 


THE REMARKABLE RIDE 42 

Traveling cross-country to meet the president 
just seemed like good fun to the Abernathy boys. 
So why was everyone up in arms? 

By Richard Bedard 


HARDWOOD LESSONS 48 

The rise of Sherri Coale in Norman is being 
watched by Oklahoma basketball fans with 
bated breath. (That sound you hear is high 
school coaches everywhere cheering her on.) 
By Cindy O' Donnell- Allen 


BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES 54 

The rhythm of the wheat harvest has compelled 
many to leave home and family to follow the 
combines. This is the story of one man’s jour- 
ney. By Richard Higgs 


DEPARTMENTS 

ONE ON ONE 

LETTERS 

MARKET PLACE 

ACROSS THE RANGE 

PORTFOLIO View from the Road 

GOOD EATS Landmark Dining 

CALENDAR 

HOMESTEAD Urban Guthrie 


Cover: Harvested wheat photo illustration/Tony 
Stone. This page: Maple Tree f Winding Stair 
Mountain , Ouachita National Forest. 






GRAND LIGHTING CEREMONY WITH FIREWORKS FINALE! 


Friday, November 29, 1996 5:30 - 8:00 p.m. Downtown Square Enid, Oklahoma 



Friday, November 29 

Saturday, November 30 
Thursday, December 5 
December 7, 9, 10 & II 
Sunday, December 8 
Thursday, December 12 
December 13, 14 & 15 
December 13, 14, 16, 17, 18 
Sunday, December 15 
Thursday, December 19 
Sunday, December 22 


Downtown Open House, 4:00 - 5:30 p.m., Lighting Ceremony with Arrival of Santa 
and Fireworks Finale at Downtown Square, 5:30 - 8:00 p.m. 

Enid-Philltps Symphony Orchestra at Enid High School, 8:00 p.m., 237-9646 
Live Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30-7:30 p.m., 234-1052 
Oakwood Christian Church “Living Christmas Tree, ” 7:00 p.m., 233-1225 
Oakwood Christian Church “Living Christmas Tree, ”3:00 p.m., 233-1225 
Live Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30 - 7:30 p.m., 234-1052 
First Church of the Nazarene “Drive Through Nativity, "6:00-9:00 p.m., 234-4781 
Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant, ” 7:30 p.m., 237-0602 
Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant, " 3:00 p.m., 237-0602 
Live Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30 - 7:30 p.m,, 234-1052 

First Baptist Church “Messiah, "Enid Symphonic Choir with the Enid-Phiilips 
Symphony Orchestra, 7:00 p.m., 237-9646 


All Downtown Events Include Carriage Rides, Visits from Santa, Entertainment and Special Shopping Incentives! 



FUNDING PROVIDED BY THE ENID 
CONVENTION & VISITOR'S BUREAU 


For more information about listed events, or to receive a complete 
schedule of Enid’s Holiday Events, call Main Street Enid, Inc., 405/234-1052. 


“Enid Lights Up The Plains" is a project ol Main Street Enid, Inc. 
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ilcrease Museum 

1400 Gilcrease Museum Road Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127 


Frederick 

The Mountain 

Reproductions 
AVAILABLE IN 

MUSEUM SHOP 


The perfect gift anytime of year.. 

A reproduction bronze from the 
Gilcrease Museum Shop, For a full - 
color catalogue of bronzes, prints, 
note cards, books and other unusual 
gifts highlighting the treasures of 
Gilcrease, please call 
918 * 596 * 2725 . 


For those who love the 
American West,,, 

A membership in Gilcrease 
Museum makes a terrific gift. 
Membership offers you a full- 
color magazine, quarterly 
newsletter, Museum Shop 
discount, and more. 

For information, please call 

918 * 596 * 2758 . 
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A million lights shimmer among Honor Heights* famed 
Azalea gardens in a mile long drive of breathtaking beauty. 


LTShtS 

HONOR HEIGHTS PARK* MUSKOGEE, OK 

OPEN NIGHTLY - Thanksgiving through New Year’s 
For more information, call (918) 682-2401 


October ■ November 1996 
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TITLE PRICE 


A Cherokee Feast of Days 

Volume I SI 4.95 

Volume 11 $16.95 

Cafe Oklahoma $16,95 

Chuck Wagon Cookbook $20,00 

Doesn't Fall Off His Horse . . , . $ 1 4,99 

Gourmet Oar Way $22.95 

Sot igdog l Ymry { Rt. 66 ) $ 1 9.95 


Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 

OKLAHOMA 

TOTW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 



Apologies, Thanks, & An Invite 

HE PAST TWO-AND-A-HALF MONTHS HAVE BEEN BOTH EXHILA- 
rating — and frantic, in mid-July, Oklahoma Today (along with the rest of 
the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department) packed up and moved 
downtown to the historic Cokord Building at 15 N, Robinson. 

The move put both the magazine and the department in the thick of a downtown 
renaissance that we all hope will someday rank among Oklahoma’s great tourist 
attractions. For now, historic Bricktown and StageCenter are just down the block, 
the Myriad Gardens is across the street, old Route 66 is within view, and when the 
89crs’ new stadium opens in 1998, we 
should be able to hear the roar of the 
crowd when we open our windows 
(yes, tn an old building you can still do 
that). 

We can’t help but think that by rub- 
bing elbows with tourists, convention 
planners, and sports and entertain- 
ment fans, both the department and 
the magazine will become better at 
what we’re all charged to do: familiar- 
izing Oklahomans— and the rest of 
the world- — with all the things to see, experience, and do in our fair state. 

In keeping with that, Oklahoma Today has opened a small Oklahoma gift shop at 
our offices on the first floor of the Cokord. Here, we hope not only to showcase 
Oklahoma-made products (as we do in the magazine) but actually use the products 
as windows to Oklahoma destinations. 

We won't just stock Bed re chocolates: we’ll make sure they’re accompanied by a 
gift tag that tells visitors where they can go to tour the Bed re factory. We won’t just 
sell selected items from the National Cowboy Hall of Fame Gift Shop or the Gilcrease 
Museum’s; well let folks know they’re just the tip of the iceberg — and well include 
a map on where to see more. We hope to offer a friendly place where people can get 
ideas for Oklahoma trips or just a little extra travel and shopping advice. 

Excited as we are about our new digs, we know the change hasn’t gone off with- 
out a few glitches. And for that we want to apologize. The move wreaked havoc 
with Oklahoma Todays phone system, and we know many subscribers have been 
frustrated with either the inability to get through to us in July and August or the 
delays in getting through in September. Please bear with us. We value each and 
every one of our readers, and your business means a lot to us. We are presently chang- 
ing back to a phone system more like our old one with the goal of restoring the level 
of personal service you have come to count on from OKl\ We also hope you will 
join us on December 10 at 7 p.m, for a Holiday Open House & Reader Apprecia- 
tion Party (RSVP to Trina at 405/521-2496 or 800/777-1793). 

See you at the Cokord! — Jeanne M. Devlin 

Readers have called in to ask to what “IRMA ” on August- September's gold seal re- 
ferred; the answer: International Regional Magazine Association . At IRMA's annual 
magazine competition this year, Oklahoma Today won three golds (natural resource , 
special issue , illustrations)* three silvers (history, design , art direction of an article), one 
b ro t tie ( ca lend a r) > and The Presid et j t ’s A i va u i Capp digit off O KT bro ught home the 
"Magazine of the Year 1 silver cup for the fourth time . Thanks to all the writers, pho- 
tographers, designers „ and illustrators who made it possible. 



View of the Cokord Building, Oklahoma City , 
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GIFT GUIDE 



The Oklahoma Today 
Holiday Gift Guide 


Market your product to more than 1 50,000 readers. 
Contact the Oklahoma Today advertising department at 
(405) 52 1 -2496 or 1 -800-777- 1 793 and ask about 
the Holiday Gift Guide. 



“Spirit Wolf’ 

By Gary Montgomery 
20” x 27” 

1000 Signed and Numbered 
Limited Edition Prints 
The wolf is considered the an- 
cestral grandfather to most Native 
American tribes and is held in high 
reverence. Their spirit moves as one 
and when he howls it is “Spirit talk." 

Print only $135.00 

Framed Print $295.00 

Sales tax and shipping not included 

Eagle Creek 
Galleries, Ltd. 

3535 NW 58th. Suite 600 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73112 
(405)942-7241 



Native Peoples of America 
1997 Art Calendar 

A wide range of tribal affiliations 
and cultural traditions are repre- 
sented in this full-color 1 1x14 cal- 
endar. Thirteen works by award 
winning artists of Oklahoma printed 
on acid-free paper (suitable for 
framing), spiral bound and shrink 
wrapped. A powerful and unique 
gift this Holiday season. 

$14.95 + $3.00 S&H 
(Wholesale inquiries invited) 


C0LDIR0N 

PUBLISHING 


136 E. Hill St. OKC. OK 73105 
Order Dept. 1-800-256-9013 




Memories In Glass 

Introducing an exciting new 
collection of Christmas ornaments 
featuring Depression Glass 
patterns and colors. Designed by 
MG'' 1 and handcrafted by Fenton 
Art Glass, our collection will have 
you remembering Christmases 
past, when glass ornaments were 
the standard. 4” tall, 5 shapes in 7 
colors. $39.95 each. 


6528 D-l East 101st St 
Tulsa, OK 74 133 1 -800-5 10-9695 



This Gift Is 
A Real Gem! 

Gift certificate for weekend 
package includes deluxe room 
for two, superb dinner at the 
AAA 4-Diamond rated Warren 
Duck Club — just $ 1 49 including 
tax (beverages and tips not 
included). (918) 495-1000. 
61st & Yale, Tulsa. 

< 5 ? 

Doubletree 

Hotel 

Tulsa Warren Place 
http://www.doubletrcehotels.com 


ADVERTISING 



GIFT GUIDE 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
American- made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma’s largest selection of 
Concho Belts, Kachinas by 
Oklaho ma's Johnny Burgess, and 
one-of-a-kind Christmas ornaments. 
Share the season with a gift of 
Native American culture. 


' y » DEStqns 'V 



1501-03 N. Portland 
Oklahoma Citv, OK 73107 
(405! 943-7935 8(*)-943-793S 
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Philbrook: 

The Perfect Setting 

1997 Appointment Calendar 

58 color photographs adorn this cloth- 
bound; book, featuring the permanent 
collections of Philbrook Museum and 
tables from the 19% Perfect Setting. 
For the perfect gift, order yours today! 


PHILBROOK 

Your window on the world 

Mail check (Total with tax & 
shipping— S 17) to: 

PACERS Calendar, P.O. Box 52510, 
Tulsa, OK 74152 
(800) 324-7941 ext, 384 



Native Gifts 

Featuring an extensive 
collection of books about the 
art, culture and history of 
American Indians. 

kSU 

Fin 

Oklahoma Indian 
Art Gallery 

Oklahoma's Premier Gallery 
of Native American Art 

2335 SW 44th St. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73119 
(405)685-6162 800-585-6162 




Crockett’s Hickory Smoked Turkeys 

“Take a holiday this Holiday” and order early for your all natural hickory-smoked 
turkey from Crockett’s Smokehouse. Each turkey is fully smoked on site and ready to eat 
chilled or easily reheated to be the centerpiece of your holiday meal. What better way to 
show valued clients and employees your appreciation than to give them a unique taste of 
Oklahoma with a Hickory Smoked Turkey from Crockett’s? Gift boxes are available. To 
order call the Crockett's nearest you: 


Edmond (405) 341-5080 * Reno & Meridian (405) 943-1333 
Midwest City (405) 732-3833 • 1-240 & S. May (405) 681-2324 
Corporate Office (405) 843-956 1 



“Rescue” 

1 8" X 24" Paste] 
By Son-hi 


First in a series, $ 1 60.00. 
Includes postage & handling. 
Fifteen personalized by subjects 
with paw prim & signature, 
sealed bid. Send check, money 
order or bid to: 

Rescue" 

P,0. Box 126 
Alva, OK 73717 


©1995 300 S/N 


ADVERTISING 




REMEMBERING TOM 

Not long ago, a friend and I were talking 
at work about small towns in Oklahoma. I 
mentioned a town that my father was born 
in, not expecting for any mortal person to 
have ever heard of it due to its size and popu- 
lation, My friend was so excited because not 
only had she been through this town but had 
read an article in your magazine about it; the 
town is Tom, Oklahoma, 

My grandparents lived there for as long 
as I can remember, and the memories of this 
town are very dear to me, 1 remember the 
trees were the tallest in the world to this 
child’s eyes and the air the freshest I had ever 
smelled, I remember the sandy dirt roads 
burning my feet as I walked to the store pic- 
tured in your article and stepping on a bull 
nettle that burned, itched, and hurt all at the 
same time, 

I remember the pump water that tasted 


rusty but so cool and sweet. And I remem- 
ber the feather mattress I slept on with my 
grandmother; I felt there was no bottom to 
it, and when she came to bed, 1 remember 
rolling into her arms, as she was a rather big 
woman, and I was a small child. I remem- 
ber always feeling safe in this small but won- 
derful town; indeed, the memories almost 
bring tears to my eyes as I look back on 
them. 

My grandparents are gone now, as well as 
my father; their residences are now in the 
Tom cemetery, along with many other 
members of my family. They’ve tom down 
the old home place, and it s just not the same 
anymore, but my memories remain. 

Thank Ralph Marsh for writing “ A Town 
called Tom;” it brought this woman of 
forty-eight back home to a much nicer place. 
The Tom, Oklahoma, that I remember was 
what I wish for every man, woman, and 
child to experience, if not but just once in 
their lives, 

Kathy Sehon Jones 
Tulsa 


A GREEN IDEA 

I am a native Oklahoman who has 
lived with my wife and son for the past 
sixteen years in coastal downcast Maine, 
One of the remarkably successful mea- 
sures Maine took in 1978 was the 
Bottle-Deposit Law. Maine also has a 
strong recycling law; fifty percent of 
the state recycles and ninety-five per- 
cent returns deposits. 

Visiting Oklahoma on a yearly basis, 1 
am always saddened and somewhat 
amazed to discover that the state has yet 
to install a return -deposit law, 1 recall that 
in the 1 950s there was such a deposit, and 
it meant a ten- or twelve-year-old could 
have change in his pocket simply by riding 
his bicycle along the road and collecting 
the bottles from the ditch, and the state 
was cleaner for having him pass by. 

It worked for Maine! 

Glenn Avery 
Lubec, Maine 

Recycling is definitely on the upswing in 
Oklahoma. Readers ? 



COMPLETE 

PACKAGE* 


If you're looking for a great golf get-away take a 
drive to Oklahoma Where you'll find eight terrific 
courses waiting for you at eight different fun 
and exciting Oklahoma 
Parks & Resorts For as 
little as $79 per day, 
depending on the time 
of year you come, you 
can enjoy unlimited 
green fees and cart rentals, along with lodging 
(double occupancy), breakfast, dinner and a 
complimentary sleeve of balk 


The sixteenth hole at Lake Murray 
features a natural waterfall 


Choose from challenging courses and comfort- 
able accommodations at Arrowhead, Fountainhead, 
kike Murray, Lake Texoma, Quartz Mountain, 
Roman Nose, Western Hills /Sequoyah or Cedar 
Creek at Reavers Bend Whichever one you choose, 
you'll also find plenty of other activities for any non- 
golfing members of your family or group. 

Rir more information, or to make reservation^ 
call l-8tX)4>54-8240. And ask for our free Oklahoma 
Golf Guide Then take 
a drive To Oklahoma. 

Parks & Resorts 


* Packages t/rv awtiluhle yenrwimd $79 price gtod from Dec l through !vh. 2H. $99 price gpod Ivtitrch f throu^i Nau 3Q Offer not wild 
r>i conjunction with other disiounts Sales tax ami gratuities not induded Romm Nose is a mnekole course, all others are IS holes. 


October - November 1996 
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Photography by 
David G. Fitzgerald & 
Associates, Inc. 


When Oklahoma 
artisans get rock 'n' 
rolling even a simple 
plate can have 
attitude. 


FROM THE SEA 

This platter by Norman's Craig Fent has the 
telltale signs of raku pottery; shimmering, 
i rid esce n t col o rs re mini seen t o f sea sh el Is. It's 
one of nine by Oklahomans in the exhibit 
Platters: Decorative & Functional at the 
Norman Firehouse Art Center through mkl- 
October, Spiral , Si 75, (405) 329-4523. 
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LOOP DE LOO 

O.U, journalism professor 
Robert Bryson discovered the 
joys of pottery in retirement. 
His trademarks: intricate 
carving and blended colors, 
Indian Trails and Blue Spiral 
(not for sale). 



LEAF POWER 





SEEING DOUBLE 

Using an unusual 
process called liquid 
light and vivid 
colors, Timothy R.H. 
Sullivan of Norman 
created a platter 
design that looks like 
the view through a 
kaleidoscope. 
Kaleidoscopic II, 

$230* (405) 329- 


Firehouse Art Center's 
ceramic supervisor 
Susan Taylor carved this 
platter in a leaf motif 
(she used a fairly high- 
gloss glaze to achieve her 
desired colors). $75. 
(405) 329-4523* 


TiC-TAC-TOE 

V'Lou Oliveira teaches 
pottery at Q.U.; her own 
pottery is distinguished 
by geometric patterns, 
textures, and vivid colors 
on a natural background. 
$250 each* 

(405) 329-4523. 


A PORCELAIN 
BEAUTY 

Helen Koons Gragert 
has been making 
pottery since fifth grade 
(she now teaches it at 
Stillwater's 
Mulligraphis, a 
community art center). 
Hibiscus & Berries, 

$26 (sold). 


FAUX COPPER 

Magic can occur when 
glazes encounter heat, 
for Verdigris, Angela 
Walk of Norman 
chose a turquoise glaze 
that when fired 
resembles oxided, or 
verdigris, copper, $75. 
(405)329-4523. 
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AMM SHERMAN 



MILBORN GALLERY’S WINDFALL 

A LITTLE SIT OF PUEBLO FINDS ITS WAY TO OKLAHOMA. 



J UST A BUNCH OF POT SHARDS, 
some might have thought. But for 
Dick Ren wick, it was as if he had 
stumbled upon gold that day back in the 
early 1960s when his deer-hunting buddy 
picked up an old pot shard, dusted it off, 
and showed it to Renwick with the ques- 
tion: “You know what this is?” 
Befuddled at the time, Renwick soon 
learned it was a pot shard — a remnant of 
someone’s past. “From that moment on, 
something clicked, because 1 could no 
longer deer hunt. I began looking down 
on the ground instead of up in the dis- 
tance,” he chuckled, “It ruined my deer 
hunting.” 

Over the course of the next three de- 


Gene Miller with the 
Renwick Collection. 


cades, Renwick and his wife, Kitty 
(whom he met in an archaeological 
course at the University of New Mexico), 
have made Pueblo pottery an avocation. 
“It was a hobby, although 1 hate to call it 
that because it was so engrossing,” said 
Kitty, now seventy. 

In fact, it was something more akin to 
an Indiana Jones adventure: husband 
and wife set out across New Mexico with 
like-minded folks in search of Pueblo 
pottery and the stories the pottery could 
disclose. “Some nights we’d he out there, 
and there'd be twelve inches of snow, 
and you'd wonder, 'Well, what am 1 
out here for?' ” Renwick said* The 
group, which eventually formed 


the Albuquerque Archaeological Society, 
hunted on private property with the per- 
mission of the owners* A frequent locale 
was Doug Fischer's ranch in west-central 
New Mexico, where the so-called “pot 
hunters” camped out in an old aban- 
doned cabin, spread out their bedrolls, 
and warmed themselves over a potbelly 
stove. “We used to travel many, many, 
many miles out in the boondocks,” 
Renwick said. “I used to have a little four- 





wheel drive Scout, and we’d camp out in 
it. It was a great life.” 

After years of hunting and restoring 
pieces, though, the Renwicks’ house 
more closely resembled a museum than 
a home. And pottery shards had become 
an expensive collection, with some pieces 
dating to 500-700 A X). “We weren't ever 
interested in selling because it was too 
precious to us,” explained Renwick, who 
still drives a 1971 Ford pickup. “We’d 
put too much work into it. Sometimes 
we’d have a thousand hours in a piece.” 
Still, through the years, in order to 
make room for a new acquisition, the 
couple did part with a piece or two, 
though basically they lived frugally and 
indulged their passion for the hunt. In- 
deed their collection might never have 
been seen by the public had Gene Miller, 
who owns Oklahoma City’s Miiborn Gal- 
lery in Stockyards City, not stepped off 
the beaten path while on a recent trip to 
Santa Fe, Hoping to find some pottery to 
buy from local Indians, Miller was hav- 


ing little success, when he happened to 
see a “feller fiddling in his garage.” Miller 
approached the man and explained his 
dilemma. The fiddler was Dick Ren wick. 

In the course of the two men’s conver- 
sation, Renwick explained that he and his 
wife agreed the time had come in their 
lives to part with most of their collection. 
But there was an obstacle or two. Both 
were leery of art dealers and, because of 
security concerns, worried about draw- 
ing attention to their home and what it 
held. They agreed the perfect scenario 
would be to have someone in another 
state handle selling the collection. Enter 
Miller’s gallery. “Fame and fortune isn’t 

'WE'D PUT TOO MUCH 
WORK INTO IT. 
SOMETIMES WE'D 
HAVE A THOUSAND 
HOURS IN A PIECE/ 

—DICK RENWICK 


Chef Kurt Fletschfresser* 


OKLAHOMAS 

COOKING 


ON TV WITH COACH HOUSE'S 
AWARD-WINNING CHEF 

For the last seven years, Chris Lower and Kurt 
Fleischfresser, the brains behind such culinary 
successes as The Metro and the Ground Floor 
Cafe in Oklahoma City, have watched as Kurt’s 
cooking classes filled to overflowing. 

Bot h knew a gl u t of people existed who wan ted 
to learn how to cook with regional products and 
master new cooking techniques. Kurt just simply 
couldn't accommodate them ah. How to get 
around the limits of a twenty-four-hour day? 

Enter 'The Oklahoma Kitchen.” 

Starting this October, Kurt — twice an Ameri - 
can Culinary Gold Cup-itotf&e d’Gr finalist — 
takes his philosophy of cooking to the airwaves 
with a thirty-minute show he promises will em- 
phasize technique, Oklahoma purveyors (cheese 
makers to mushroom growers), and recipes 
recreateable inside of seven minutes. “We don't 
edit. " Kurt said. “We want people to see on the 
show how easy something can be and still come 
out looking fancy. 1 ' 

He focuses on technique, because “If you have 
a recipe, you can make one thing; If you have a 
technique, you can do a hundred recipes with it," 
An example: howto saute. “A lot of people have 
the wrong impression of how to saute," said 
Kurt. “A saute is high heat and very little in the 
pan — that’s different than a soule, which in- 
volves more in the pan and sweating it slowly.” 

Given this, Kurt divides a show between a trip 
to an Oklahoma producer (an Enid winery, a 
Krebs’ sausage maker) and a demonstration of a 
technique and a recipe using the local ingredient. 
(To ensure viewers can find ingredients. Market- 
place IGA and Quail Plaza IGA In Oklahoma City 
plan to stock what each TV recipe calls for.) 

The chef's goal: “I want to stretch their imagi- 
nations,” said Kurt, “with something unique but 
simple, exotic but not too exotic to prepare." 

— JMD 
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. . . From our Harvest Collection 
of delightful, mouthwatering, 
extra-scented candles 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



The Remvicks documented each piece of pottery they found by hand in ledgers such as this. 


Keepsake Candles 

Mon-Fri 9 am-5:30 pm 
Sat 10 am-5 pm ♦ Sun 1 pm-5 pm 
Two Miles West Of Bartlesville 
On US Hwy 60 ♦ (918) 336-0351 


DENTAL CARE 


Twelve Years Dental 
Implant Experience 
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Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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McConnick DDS 
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Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC.OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


something they’re interested in,” Miller explained. The Renwicks just hope to get 
the pieces into the hands of collectors who will appreciate and display them. 

Piece by piece the collection — more than two hundred pieces of prehistoric, his- 
toric, and contemporary Pueblo pottery — is slowly making its way from New Mexico 
to Oklahoma. And as it was displayed for years along the walls and shelves of the 
Renwicks’ home, so is it now displayed at the Milborn Gallery: clay bread bowls, 
clay canteens, tools made from bone, cut beads, story dolls, a fossilized herb (like 
ones used for stomach ailments by the Spanish and Indians), an old Santo Domingo 
pudding jar with some wheat or pudding permanently affixed to the vessel’s rim ( the 

THE RENWICKS SAY THEY WERE 
CAREFUL TO STEER CLEAR OF 
SACRED BURIAL AREAS. 


Renwicks purchased it directly from an Indian family that used it). 

Some of the pieces are in pristine condition; others have been restored by Kitty, 
who has done similar work for others. Some are massive and ornate, others modest 
in both size and design. Small prehistoric utilitarian bowls are priced for as little as 
$300, though other pieces are expected to bring closer to $25,000. One of the prizes 
of the couple’s collection you won’t see at the gallery is a 1200 to 1300 A.D. meteor- 
ite they found on the Fischer Ranch. Though how the Indians used it has never been 
determined, the Renwicks know it was in their possession because it was discovered 
with other Indian artifacts. The meteorite was donated to the University of New 
Mexico, which declared it a “very rare find.” (The only other known meteorite of 
the same material is in China.) 

What gallery-goers can expect to see is signed contemporary pottery — pieces by 
matriarch Santana Melchor of Santo Domingo and Cochiti Pueblo potter Helen 
Codero, a Zia pot, and a number of pottery figures, including an Ivan Lewis mer- 
maid, similar to one in the book Fourteen Families in Pueblo Pottery. 

Still, as beautiful as the new pots are, they dim in comparison to the old pots — 
even ones that have been pieced back together. The Renwicks began reassembling 
the vessels after they collected boxes upon boxes of pottery shards. “It would come 
out crummy and dirty, of course, but by washing the pot shards (quite a procedure 
at that) and gluing the pieces together, we realized we could rebuild a vessel if we 
found enough of the same vessel,” said Renwick. “In a sense, it was salvaging some- 
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thing that otherwise would have been 
lost.” 

While living near the village of 
Cochiti, New Mexico, for twenty years, 
the Ren wicks did restoration work for 
their Indian neighbors 1 contemporary 
pottery* As payment, the two would 
trade out work for pottery. (Kitty even 
repaired a pottery turtle for Helen 
Codero.) 

While Native Americans often sought 
out the Renwicks, so too did museums 
and universities* Southern Methodist 
University called on the Albuquerque 
Archaeological Society to assist in salvage 
digs (by federal law, archaeologists can 
go in and salvage what's possible before 
a highway, dam, or other structure is 
built on government-owned lands)* 
Through meticulous documentation 
and research, the society set out to estab- 
lish itself as a group of “amateur archae- 
ologists” rather than “pot hunters”— 
some of whom had bad reputations for 
treading on sacred ground. 

The Renwicks say they were careful to 
steer clear of sacred burial areas. And 
after the AAS was formed in 1966, col- 
lected materials were acquired by the 
society for study only* “We learned how 
to identify, categorize, photograph, and 
document everything,” said Renwick. “It 
was this kind of accuracy that (made) 
professionals realize we weren't just a 
bunch of amateurs — in the sense that we 
weren't up to anything good. We were 
serious.” 

When laws concerning pot hunting 
began to be enforced in the 1970s, the 
Renwicks were glad of it* “It was some- 
thing that was needed,” said Kitty. “Fed- 
eral laws existing at the time were so 
weak and inadequate,” added Renwick. 
“People with disregard destroyed things.” 

The Renwicks, on the other hand, kept 
detailed field books of each piece they 
collected (including the date they found 
it, a description, and the site location). 
"We wanted to learn what this broken 
material on the ground was,” Renwick 
explained. “Every piece has a story.” 

— Nancy Woodard 

Potteries of the Southwest Indian has a 
grand opening 5-9 p.m, October 19 and 20 at 
the Mtlborn Gallery , 2312 Exchange Avenue 
(flic RemWcfo wilt be present). 



For more information; 

Duncan Chamber of 
■ Commerce & Industry 
“ PO Box 699 
<jjk Duncan OK 73534-0699 
PI (405) 255-3644 
f (405) 255-6482 (fax) 


^ A. community Working Together^ 

Visit our historic downtown with its 
unique shops and antique malls, our 
Simmons Center complex for meetir 
conventions or physical fio?£ssd$® ] 
and parks for great family outifligftj 
art galleries and museum-fouifiot ; 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


This book is an assortment of hilarious 
quotes and comic illustrations about aging 
that everyone can relate to* Quotes from 
Boh Mope, Jerry Seinfeld, George Bums 
and many others make Lhis an ideal gift for 
Christmas, birthdays, retirement parties 
or just for laughs. Receive a 10% discount 
if purchased before December 51, 1996! 

$8.95 * 128 pages * 8 1/4" X 5 3/8* 
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I Miss m 
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| My MivvA! 



\ A Humorous Look at Aging 


PENBRPOKE P-O- ^ ()x 700566 • Tulsa, 
publishing ‘ To order, call loll free: 1 - 


OK 74170 • (918) 495-1976 

888 - 495-2665 



State Flag 


Show your suite pride with an official 
Oklahoma flag flown at the stale capital. 
Tliis flag comes complete with a cer- 
tificate signed by (he Governor anti the 
Secretary of Stale. 


State Rag (JxS 1 ) $50.00 


Price includes lax. dipping and handling. 
Use the enclosed order form or call us 
with credit card ortlem at 1 -800-777- 1 793. 


October ■ November 1996 
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These handy canvas totes 
are the perfect accessory 
for a weekend jaunt or a 
lengthy vacation. 

Totes are 14" X 18" with 
sturdy shoulder straps. 


Wildflower $12 

Sage Oklahoma $12 

Terra Cotta Oklahoma .. $12 
Save the Whale $12 


Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 

OKLAHOMA 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



The colors of southeast Oklahoma , 


BACKROAD FOLIAGE 

1996 PROMISES TO BE A VERY GOOD YEAR, 

F all foliage in Oklahoma is a little like snow: you’re always 

glad when you get some, but the wise traveler doesn't count on it. There’s just 
too much that can go wrong: too little moisture, too much heat, too little sunlight, 
too many hungry walking sticks (you get the idea). 

This year, however, everyone is feeling optimistic. There was steady rain in east- 
ern Oklahoma, where most autumn color is congregated, and so far no serious storms 
(or bugs) to knock the brilliant leaves off. 

For travelers, the obvious place to begin is the Tali men a Scenic Byway, where 
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nearby Talimena State Park (918/655-7756) offers cabins, camping, and a fireside 
view of all the color even a painter could want. Prime time? The third week of Oc- 
tober through the first week of November. 

If a traveler wants to avoid the crowds, he could do no better, said Mike Fried hof 
of the National Forest Service, than to get off on SH-63 or Holson Valley Road. From 
these vantage points, a traveler can look back up at the foliage along the Talimena 
byway (the colors also tend to differ from those at higher altitudes). Another bo- 
nus: the foliage on both roads, as well as that along US-259, lingers into the middle 
of November because of the lower altitude. 

That said, don’t take our word for it. The Ouachita National Forest mans a 24- 
hour-a-day fall color hotline September 1 through November 15, The recorded 
message is updated by 9 a.m. each Thursday to include the week’s best viewing. (800) 
354-4595. — A.D. 



S-XL $26 

XXL... $28 

Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 


OKLAHOMA 

TDDW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


Virginia Stroud's "Buffalo 
Gals'" is the latest image in the 
Oklahoma Today Collection. 
This beefy sweatshirt is 90/10 
Cotton/Poly and is available in 
adult sizes S-XXL. 

SIZE PRICE 


October * November 1996 
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LAYING OUT THE 
GOOD SILVER 



The Oklahoma City Art Museum opens A 
Cen tu ry of S p I end or: 1 8 th & 1 9 t h Ce n tu ry 
English Silver from the Folger's Coffee Silver 
Collection November 7. The exhibit spotlights 
seventy pieces from the Procter and Gamble 
Folger's Collection, including sterling coffee 
pots, servers, creamers, cake baskets, spoons, 
and candela bras. 

The exhibit coincides with a 
series of lectures and 

workshops focusing on 
the theme, “The Art of 
Giving." Museum- 
goers can expect lessons 
in etiquette and table 
decorating, as well as a 
museum lobby elegantly 
decked for the holidays. 

The exhibit runs 
through December 29 at 
OCAMt 31 13 Pershing 
Boulevard, Oklahoma 
City , For more details, 
call {405 1 946-4477 or 
(800} 579-9278. 


AT THE RANCH WITH MICHAEL 
MARTIN MURPHEY 

F or nine years, Michael Martin Murphey has toured 
West Fes t, a traveling show based on Wild Bill 
Cody’s, through New Mexico, South Dakota, and 
Colorado. This fall, he tests the waters in Oklahoma 
with a weekend version- — two days of cowboy poetry, 
magic shows, chuck wagon cooking, storytelling, 
sharpshooting, trick riding, and music — from blue- 
grass and western swing to (surprise) Mr* Murphey 
and the Rio Grande Band. 

Plans also call for Michael Martin Murphey s Wild 
West Weekend to include old west exhibits, arts and 
crafts booths, a medicine women's apothecary, and a 
tribal village set up among the trees and pastures at The 
Ranch, north of Stillwater. 

If all goes well, organizers say, a full-scale WestFest 
will come to Oklahoma in 1997. 

Activities begirt at 10 a, m. October 12 ami 11 a.m. October 13th , One-day tickets are SI 5* 
16,50 foradults f $5-6.50 for children; two-day passes are $28-30 for adults; $10-12 for children . 
Children younger than four enter free. 

The Ranch is located five miles north of Stillwater and three miles west of US- 1 77, For 
tickets , call (405) 948-6800 , (405) 377-220 L 



Mich ael Ma rt i n A / urph ey 


The Oklahoma City Memorial Issue 



This critically acclaimed 116-page 
edition summarizes the events of 
April 19, 1995, and pays tribute to 
the victims of the explosion. 
Sensitive photo and story 
selections make it an appropriate 
teaching tool for all ages. 

In addition to famous and 
previously unseen photographs, 
the issue contains 168 victim 
memorials with photographs, 
transcripts from the prayer 
service, eulogies by President 
Clinton and Governor Keating, 
speeches, proclamations, and 
resolutions from the days and 
months following the disaster. 


A very limited number of hardcover issues will be available 
on November 1 5th. Order now to reserve your copy 


Memorial Issue — 55.00 + $.50 S &H per copy 
Hardcover — $25.00 + $2.50 5&H per copy 
Use the order form in the back of the issue, or call us with your credit card order 
(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793 

A portion of the proceeds from each issue sold goes to the Governor's Victim and Family Relief Fond 
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1997 NATIVE 
AMERICAN ART 
CALENDAR 

Featuring — “Doc” Tate 
Ncvaquaya, Harvey Pratt, 
Merlin Little Thunder, 
Dana Tiger, Vanessa 
lennings, and many more 
Native American Artists. 
14" x 1 1" $12.95 



OKLAHOMA II 

Photographer David Fitzgerald has produced a sequel to his 
stunning OKLAHOMA book. Includes 144 pages of 
unsurpassed scenic views of our state and its landmarks. 
Coffee table size. $40.00 

OKLAHOMA 1997 CALENDAR 

David Fitzgerald’s new calendar for 1997 features even more 
wonderful photography from around the state. 

13" x 11" $10.95 

Order both and save! $47.00 



THE OFFICIAL 1997 
TWISTER “ CALENDAR 

Dramatic photographs, 
scenes from the hit movie, 
and fascinating historical 
details about tornadoes. 
Explanations of storms, 
tornadoes, hail and 
lightening — great for 
teachers and weather 
enthusiasts. Produced by 
the Oklahoma 
Climatological Survey. 

12" x 11" $11.95 



OKLAHOMA TODAY 

1 - 800 - 777-1793 











) US { 

(55) 

ARCADIA 


A VERY SMALL FARM 

by William Paul Winchester 
An eloquent doth- bound 
journal spanning two years of 
daily life on the authors 
Collinsville farm* 

SI 7*95 


ROUTE 66 * THE MOTHER 
ROAD 

This definitive anthology by Tulsan 
Michael Wallis is loaded with 
photographs and lore. 

HB S3 5. 00: PB SI 9.95 

ROUTE 66 POSTCARDS 

by Mkhael & Suzanne Fitzgerald 
Wallis . 30 Classic postcards from the 
golden era of America s past. 

PB S&.95 


OKLAHOMA 


AUNT BILL'S 
BROWN CANDY 


DREAMCATCHER 

As legend has it, when 
placed at the head of ones 
bed, bad dreams are caught 
and held in the webbing 
while good dreams spiral 
back to the dreamer. 
Handmade with all natural 
materials by Oklahoma 
Native American artists. 

6" tall Si 9.95 


ROUTE 66 LANDMARK SERIES 
T-SHIRTS 

100% heavyweight cotton with two- 
color print on the back and Rt. 66 logo 
on the front. 

— Hound Barn in Arcadia. 

— Blue Whale in Catoosa. 

S-XL $12; XXL $13.50 
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CATOOSA 



OKLAHOMA 

VIDEO 

This wonderful video 
was produced by the 
Oklahoma Heritage 
Association in 
cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation 
Department. The film 
traces the history of the 
state and contains 
fascinating historical 
information about the 
people, places, and 
events that have helped 
to define our state* 

60 minutes, $14.95 


An Oklahoma holiday 
tradition for 60 years, a 
cross between a praline and 
a divinity, stuffed with 
Oklahoma pecans. Also 
available: the 1992 
Oklahoma Today issue with 
the recipe and a story about 
the candy, 

13o 2* candy $14.00, 

With issue $16.00 




10% Bonus Offer: Purchase a 
personal or gift subscription and 
take 10% off you r product order. 

Note: Products and subscriptions 
must be ordered at the same time the magazine of Oklahoma 
to qualify- for the discount. 


OKIAHOMA 

TCOff 


OKLAHOMA TODAY 

1 - 800 - 777-1793 


Use ihe enclosed order form or for faster service, call us with credit 
card orders at (405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793. 




SIRLOIN 

TOP SIRLOIN STEAK 
SIRLOIN STEAK 
TENDERLION ROAST/STEAK 
BEEF TRI-TIP 


ROUND 

ROUND STEAK 
TOP ROUND ROAST 
TOP ROUND STEAK 
BOTTOM ROUND ROAST 
TIP ROAST CAP OFF 
EYE ROUND ROAST 
TIP STEAK 

BONELESS RUMP ROAST 


CHUCK 


CHUCK EVE ROAST, BONELESS 
TOP BLADE STEAK, BONELESS 
ARM POT ROAST 

SHOULDER POT ROAST. BONELESS 
MOCK TENDER ROAST 
BLADE ROAST 
UNDER BLADE POT ROAST 
7‘BONE POT ROAST 
FLANKEN-STYLE RIDS 
CROSS RIB POT ROAST 


RIB 

RIB ROAST. LARGE END 
RIB ROAST. SMALL END 
RIB STEAK, SMALL END 


SHORT LOIN 

TOP LOIN STEAK, BONELESS 
T-BONE STEAK 


SHANK 

SHANK CROSS CUT 


BRISKET 


WHOLE BRISKET 

BRISKET. HALF POINT. CORNED 

BRISKET. HALF FLAT 


FLANK STEAK 
FLANK STEAK ROLLS 


Seeking Perfection 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES, UMPTEEN TOWNS, 
ALL IN THE QUEST FOR THE IDEAL STEAK. 


HIl BRAMLETT LIKES TO TALK BEEF, AND WE 
had the perfect view for the conversation* We 
stood in front of a big white meat case, the pink 
steaks lined up prettily behind the heavy glass, each await- 
ing its preordained turn on the grill. As chief cook and 
owner of the award-winning restaurant Phil’s Country 
hare, Phil isn’t wishy-washy about what constitutes a good 
steak. 44 1 don’t cut anything less than an inch thick," he 
said, hauling a New York strip out of the case. 

The strip looked to be about an inch and a half thick. 
Phil slapped the steak on the scale. Billed at sixteen ounces 
on the menu, it was closer to twenty* l ie exchanged the 
strip for a hefty T-bone, then the T-bone for a small fat 
filet. Each weighed in at several ounces more than the 
menu stated, a point of pride for Bramlett. 

Bramlett opened his cafe and adjoining market eight 
years ago in Westville (pop. 1374), only a few miles from 
the Arkansas line in Adair County. His country fare is 
well -named: 1 drove in from Tahlequah on U.S. 62, one 


of the prettiest roads in the state, where occasionally trees 
arch over the asphalt and picturesque farms and pastures 
lie at the base of low Ozark hills to the south: “This is 
your town, be proud of it” reads a big sign near the res- 
taurant. WestvillCs pride swelled a bit four years ago, 
when Phil’s was named a top country diner in the 
Farmer’s Insurance Company’s Friendly Exchange maga- 
zine, one of five picked from thousands of entries, 1 n her 
nomination, Mrs. Ernest Johnston of Westville wrote, “A 
pe rso n never 1 eaves h e re hungry. ” 

Phil has outfitted his small restaurant, located in a 1910 
brick building downtown, in antique kitchen items. I ar- 
rived at two o’clock ready to put Mrs. Johnston’s testi- 
monial to the test. An off-duty waitress eating ribs in the 
corner (Phil also serves barbecue, chicken, and fish) no- 
ticed me, came over, and advised me to try the breaded 
mushrooms, which I did. The cook delivered them, fresh 
and juicy, to the table herself. I gobbled up the delicious 
yeasty rolls, then my salad. Normally l would stop right 


By Maura McDermott Photography by David Crenshaw 


October ■ November 1996 
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Phil and Caroline Bramkti { they're big angus fans). 


there, but I still had a steak to eat, 1 eyed the 
six-ounce filet mignon and took a bite. One 
wo rd d esc ribed it: Wo w. I h a d fo rgo t ten h o w 
tender a piece of meat could be. Close indeed 
to perfection. 

About fifty percent of Phils customers 

Like fine wine, steaks improve with time. 



Phil's ribeye dinner. 
Right , Phil's Country 
Fare in Westvillc. 


make the drive over from Tulsa or Oklahoma 
City, but he has had visitors from thirty-four 
countries raise a fork at his table, many after 
reading the article in Friendly Exchange. He 
seems a bit amused that people arrive “still 
carrying that silly book.” 

Phil is a third -generation meat cutter. And 
it is as of yet unclear whether the family dy- 
nasty will continue: while his daughter 
Stephanie works in the cafe, another daugh- 
ter, Michelle, has shown no interest in meat: 
she grows the vegetables be sells in the market 
adjoining the restaurant along with the meat 
he cuts himself A native of nearby Siloam 
Springs, Arkansas, Phil worked both in gro- 
cery stores and restaurants before settling in 
Westvillc to deal in steaks. 

If he were to give a short course on what 
constitutes a good steak, it would likely begin 
with one deeply held belief: excellent steaks 
are aged steaks. Like fine wines, steaks im- 
prove with time, becoming more tender and 
flavorful. Phil favors the traditional method 
of dry aging, which requires that a side of beef 
hang in a cooler under controlled tempera- 
ture, humidity, and air flow for about two 
wee ks. H e o ft e n u ses c e r t i fi ed a n gu s , w h ich he 
likes for its more consistent quality and be- 
cause the fat of angus tends to marble, or mix 


in with the lean meat. 

Phil showed me the marbling or flecks and 
swirls of fat in one T-bone. It did indeed re- 
semble the swirls in a slab of Italian marble. 
He seemed a bit exasperated with lean beef ad- 
vocates. “You can’t have quality meat with- 
out marbling — that's all there is to it,” he as- 
serted. When a steak is cooked, these vein lets 
of fat melt, effectively basti ng the meat from 
the inside, saturating it with flavor. Beef ac- 
quires this critical marbling when cattle are 
finished out on grain — the longer the better — 
before being butchered. Phil pointed at what 
he calls baby beef in one corner of the meat 
case. It's sloppy, he remarked. Sloppy? “Not 
as firm and lacking quality of flavor,” he ex- 
plained, because the beef was fed grain for only 
about sixty d ays a s a ppos ed t o a h u n d re d and 
twenty to two hundred days. 

I stared at the sloppy beef and the neat beef 
and thought 1 saw what he meant. The neat 
beef looked a bit more, well, pulled together — 
its texture finer, its flesh firmer. Always ap- 
preciative of a person who knows her beef, 
Phil allows diners who so desire to pick a steak 
out of the case for him to grill. It should be 
noted, though, that Phil might rescind the fa- 
vor if the diner ordered the steak cooked well- 
done. “It just kills me when someone orders 
a New York Strip well-done,” f'hil confided. 

To his way of thinking, cooking a steak 
more done than medium cooks all the juice 
and taste out. In fact, Phil is apt to cook a steak 
ordered medium -well a hit closer to medium. 
The minor deception bothers him not. 11 he 
dimmed the lights in the restaurant, he could 
get away with even more pink, he said, grin- 
ning. If the customer doesn't like it, the steak 
can always be returned to the grill for more 
cooking. Blit a well-done steak, he reminded 
me, cannot be undone. 

1 left Phil’s with a tiny bit of filet in a doggie 
bag to nibble on the road. Thus began my 
quest. While others have searched for the 
Holy Grail, the perfect wave, or Bobby Fischer, 
I hit the road in search of the perfect steak. I 
knew now what I was looking for: it had to 
be a medium-rare masterpiece of juiciness, 
tenderness, and flavor, yet not be so expensive 
I would have to auction off a calf to pay for it. 

Oklahoma is an excellent place to look for 
such a steak. We are, after all, known for our 
cowboys both on the range and on the stage. 
Oklahoma is where Will Rogers learned to 
rope and ride and Toby Keith learned to sing 
about it. Champion bull rider Jim Shoulders 
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Chef Dennis Long* left , and weekend guest chef Daniel Broyles from Jarrett Farm Country I ml 


and all-time winn ingest cowboy Dan Dailey 
both call the Sooner state home. 

But lest you suspect that Oklahomans are, 
as they say, “all hat and no cattle,” consider 
that 5.6 million head of cattle also called 
Oklahoma home as of the first of January, 
giving us a rank of number four nationally. 


trail. Westville was just the first stop on a steak 
marathon, a grueling fifteen hundred mile 
event that required me to drive around Okla- 
homa, sniff out steakhouses, and sample their 
best steaks, Oklahoma steakhouses dot the 
countryside like oil wells used to. While the 
metropolitan areas have their share, some of 


Tia Juana was immortalized in the question: What restaurant has 
the sign ‘No Shirt, No Shoes, No Service, No Mexican Food?’ 


Cattle are the number one agricultural com- 
modity in the state, worth on average in recent 
years about two billion dollars annually. Be- 
tween eighty- five and ninety percent of farms 
in the state raise one or more head of cattle. 
Cows far outnumber people, and it seems to 
have been that way for quite awhile. Before 
statehood, hundreds of thousands of long- 
horns walked across the Indian nations on the 
great cattle trails like the Chisholm, headed for 
railheads in Kansas and folks hungry for steak. 

Continuing the tradition, 1 blazed my own 


the best places are in towns that are about 
down to a school, a post office, and the 
steakhouse. From the outside, Okie steakhouses 
run the gamut from posh to quite plain, with 
more, V d judge, on the plain side of the led- 
ger, On the inside too, steakhouse decor is 
sometimes held hostage to easy-to- clean 
formica and vinyl. In such places one gets the 
feeling that considerations of interior design 
would interfere with the serious business at 
hand, which is to serve up and consume suc- 
culent slabs of beef. 
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STEAKLY CONCERNS 


STEAKAHOMA 

I N MY NEXT STOPS I LEARN THAT THE 
six -ounce filet I ate at Phil's is about the 
smallest steak one can get in an Oklahoma 
steakhouse. Such steaks are for small appe- 
tites, as one proprietor put it, or as another put 
it bluntly — “for women.” Most menus fea- 
ture a small steak or two — maybe even a beef 
kebab — along with such he-man selections as 
sixteen -ounce ribeyes. Occasionally the ste- 
reotypes crumble. At the Tia Juana Restau- 
rant in Enid, the staff watched one day as the 
friends of a co-ed bet that she could not con- 
sume a salad, french fries, toast, and a twenty- 
two-ounce sirloin steak. But the girl did it, 
said Shelly Burdick, with a touch of admira- 
tion. Shelly is the third generation of the 
Buchanan family to run the Tia Juana. 

Her family’s establishment is also immor- 
talized in the Oklahoma trivia game: What 
restaurant has the sign "No Shirt, No Shoes, 
No Service, No Mexican Food” on the front 
door? (The original owner named it for a fam- 
ily member. ) The Tia Juana is famous for big 
steaks, even in California, said Shelly’s mother 
Barbara Marshall, and has attracted celebs like 
Dale Robertson and Farrah Fawcett. 

Like Phil Bramlett, the Buchanan clan has 
definite ideas about what constitutes a good 
st ea k. Acc o rd i ng t o Ba rba ra, it should n ’ t ne ed 
tenderizer to be tender or steak sauce to give 
it flavor, “Granddad gets offended when 
people get steak sauce,” confided Shelly. 
Granddad is Kenneth Buchanan, cook at the 
Tia Juana for fifty-one years, who long ago 
banned steak sauce from his household. A bit 
of garlic salt while the steak is frying on the 
grill provides all the seasoning necessary. 

Like every steakhouse cook worthy of the 
name, Buchanan hand cuts his steaks. He cuts 
them bigger and thicker than one can buy in 
the average supermarket. Why so thick? [fa 
steak is thick, it can be cooked over high heat 



without being overdone. The high heat sears 
the steak and seals in the juices, explained 
Gary Jackson, owner of Fireside Din ing near 
La ke M u r ra y . S t e a ks a re coo ked d i ffe re n 1 1 y 
than cuts like a prime rib, which Fireside 
roasts all day at a low temperature. 

At the Fireside, Jackson serves five steaks 
of various sizes grilled over hickory, includ- 
ing a Cajun-style London broil. “We’ve al- 
ways hung our hat on beef and steak,” said 
Jackson, who has owned the place for fifteen 
years, (Last year it won the Oklahoma Beef 
Co u n c IT s B e e f B acke r a wa rd . ) 

With its aspen beams, skylights, and 
stained glass, the restaurant’s decor is pat- 
terned after a Colorado ski lodge. In win- 
ter, customers are greeted by an open fire- 
place. In summer, diners have views of 
flower beds and river birches. “We have a 
lot of fly ins,” said Jackson, and if one calls 
in advance, the restaurant will provide trans- 
portation from the nearby airport. The res- 
taurant has been the site for at least one mar- 
riage proposal (“She said, 'YesP ” was the 
guest book comment of one man). 

What gives a good steak its edge? One that 
has never been frozen, Jackson believes, and 
that has been seasoned properly— Fireside 
chefs baste with a concoction of butter and 
seasonings. (I also detected a slight tang ol 
Worcestershire in my filet, which Jackson 
confirmed.) The filet mignon is his leanest 
steak and melt- iii-the- mouth tender. His fa- 
vorite steak is the T-bone. He calls it “a fun 
steak” because of the differing texture of the 
meat on opposite sides of the bone: the ten- 
derloin side is just that — tender — while the 
strip side is chewier, the bone giving flavor. 

After leaving Fireside, l studied a diagram 
of a side of beef. I quickly found the origin 
of the T-bone in the short loin. The short 
loin seemed sort of a steak huh. It can be di- 
vided into two parts: the tenderloin and the 
top loin. The tenderloin produces the filet 
mignon, a French term meaning “small fi- 
let.” The top loin yields a variety of steaks, 
including the club steak, the Delmonico 
steak, the New York strip, and the Kansas 
City strip. (Curiously, New York strips are 
generally found west of the Mississippi, 
while Kansas City strips are found east.) The 
T-bone straddles the tender and the top 
'loins, as does the porterhouse. 

The quality steaks in the restaurants I vis- 

Jarrett's beef jewel 
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S TEAK, that most American of 
foods, has taken some hits 
because of health concerns about the 
fat in red meat. Just how hazardous 
is it? Well, it's not like eating cake. 
Steak provides protein, the vitamins 
niacin, riboflavin, and thiamine, as 
well as the minerals iron and 
phosphorus. And ids not as costly to 
the waistline as might he imagined. 
According to USD A figures, a three - 
ounce serving of a New York strip, 
broiled and trimmed of fat, has eight 
grams of fat, one gram less than 
you'd get in three ounces of ninety- 
percent lean hamburger. A similarly 
sized top sirloin has six grams of fat. 

In contrast, a three-ounce chicken 
breast without skin and bone has 
only three grams of fit. This may 
account for the ten percent drop in 
per capita consumption of beef 
between 1983 and 1990 and the 
subsequent rise in chicken and 
turkey. But since 1 990, beef 
consumption has remained more or 
less s te a dy > even ga i n ed s i ig h 1 1 v . 

Americans still eat more beef than 
a ny o ther m ea t . And t h e re a re s t ro ng 
signs that we hold a special love for a 
steak. Between 1993 and 1994 
business at upscale steakhouses lept 
twenty-five percent (compared to six 
percent at other upscale restaurants). 
Steak and roast beef remain the most 
popular restaurant entrees. 

In Oklahoma, steakhouses are 
among the most long-lived of 
restaurants, with more than a few in 
business for forty or more years. 
Steakhouse owners acknowledge a 
slump in business during the 1980s, 
attributable to hard times in Lhe oil 
and banking industries. Loretta 
Pollman, a member of the Oklahoma 
R es ta u ra n t Ass oci at io n boa rd an d co- 
owner of the T-Bone Steakhouse in 
Weatherford, believes that for awhile 
folks stayed away from her seven - 
t een - yea r- ol d s tea kh o u se beea use o f 
health concerns. The attitude now, 
though, is more carefree. People 
watch what they eat at home, but 
when they go out to eat, they tend to 
splurge. Her menu features a filet 
that even the most weight conscious 
could eat without qualms as well as 
monster T-bones and prime rib. Of 
course, one can always resort to a 
doggie bag, for what remains of that 
ten- (or twenty) ounce steak. 

—MM, 





The BackDoor sits at the town's only traffic light. 

ited came from, front to back, the rib, the short 
loin, and the sirloin. All are muscle areas lo- 
cated in the upper mid -section of the beef in 
which there is less body movement or stress, 
and therefore more tender meat. To be truth- 
ful, before this trip 1 had had somewhat more 
experience with round steak then with T- 
bones. Round steaks come from the cow’s 
back end; they are cheap but not especially ten- 
der, because the muscle that later becomes 
steak gets more of a workout there. 

Each type of steak is subtly distinctive in fla- 
vor and tenderness. A gathering of opinions: 
The filet rmgnon is tops in tenderness. The 
neighboring strip steak, which is rated num- 
ber three on the tenderness scale by the Beef 
Council, is juicier and more flavorful than the 
filet The ribeye has more fat, and advocates 
contend, the best flavor. The top sirloin, on 
the other hand, is both lean and flavorful, but 
tends to be not quite as tender (number nine 
on the scale). 

It’s a bit like comparing roses to orchids. 
Picking the perfect steak, I could see, was go- 
ing to be more complicated than anticipated. 

STEAK KNIVES OPTIONAL 

A mericans produce the most 

i beef in the world. We get our love for 
beefsteak from our European forbearers. Ac- 
cording to legend, Henry VIII dubbed his fa- 
vorite steak the ‘"Sir" loin. The English word 
steak comes from the Saxon word steik or 
"meal on a stick.” The Saxons cooked their 
beef over an open fire. 

Carrying on the Saxon tradition, most 
steakhouses in Oklahoma grill their steaks 
over an open flame, albeit a gas-generated one. 
The biggest change over the centuries may in 

Jackie Branch and wife , Karin, in the Saloon room 


fact be what grazing animal we prefer to eat. I 
pondered this as 1 drove up to Jarrett Farm 
Country Inn north of Tulsa, The inn sits on 
a high hill overlooking the wide savannas of 
northern Oklahoma. Once this was a prairie 
of native blue stem and the domain of the 
buffalo, Bison bison , Now it is a vast pasture 
of Bermuda and the home of Bos, the domes- 
tic cow. Cattle come in many breeds. Here- 
ford, Angus, Charolais remain the top three in 
Oklahoma along with Brahma (pronounced 
Bray-ma) and Limousin, to name just a few', 
and a myriad of mixed breeds. 

farrett’s is an elegant modern mansion that 
in 1989 was turned into an inn and restaurant. 
Guests eat at tables with views of the swim- 
ming pool, or in winter, a fire in the hearth. 
It is a place where they have a chef, not a cook, 
where people dress up a little, and couples 
come for a private meal. There were two steaks 
on the menu: a twelve-ounce New York strip 
and an eight-ounce tenderloin. Both were 
sleek and beautiful, trimmed of fat — -steaks as 
works of art, l thought as they were presented. 
Steak knives were optional: each was tender 
enough to cut with a case knife. 

Chef Dennis Long char-broils the steaks 
over ceramic rocks on a gas grill. And he be- 
lieves there is good reason why diners 
throughout the millennia have preferred 
grilled steaks: when meat juices hit the rocks, 
steam comes back up and penetrates the meat 
with taste. The result is pure beef flavor. 

Cooking a steak to the correct internal tem- 
perature (i.e. the right doneness) without re- 
sorting to a meat thermometer requires grill- 
ing experience, and literally a feel for the steak. 
Long judges doneness by tapping the steak to 



There is a good reason why diners have 
preferred grilled steaks for millennia. 


check its firmness. (Variations in firmness 
translate into rare, medium, and well-done). 
It took him a good three or four months to 
get the hang of it. 

At Jarrett’s if one wants a little embellish- 
ment of the pure meat flavor, one can order a 
steak au poivre, that is, with cracked black 
pepper pressed into the meat before cooking. 
It is then bathed in a Country Inn specialty, a 
sauce made from Madagascar green pepper- 
corns, known for their distinctive taste. 
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Long's favorite steak is definitely the New 
York strip. “You ain't beat the flavor when 
you get a good quality cut,” he opined, be- 
sides, it is substantial, and more of “a man's 
steak.” Yeah, yeah, I thought to myself* a little 
tired of all these gender assignments. But 
maybe it is so. “That was the best steak I have 


The steakhouse entrance used to be the shop's 
back door- — hence the name. 

And actually, Branch entered the steak busi- 
ness through the back door. The family had a 
ten -seat diner, hut when people resorted to 
bringing their own lawn chairs and eating 
their burgers on the sidewalk, he decided to 


Another steakhouse tip: ‘Never clean the grill spotless.’ 


ever tasted,” said my male dinner companion 
of the strip au poivre. Had I found the per- 
feet steak? I mentally moved the Jarrett strip 
to the top of the long list of contenders, 

WHERE THE COWS PLAY 

T HE DAY 1 visited jarretts the 

temperature was 1 1 1 degrees, the hottest 
day in T-town in forty-two years. The next 
week the weather turned from broiling to 
chilled— highs were in the 70s, and it rained, 
loo, all over Oklahoma, a good soaker, un- 
usual for July, Nowhere was it more welcome 
than southwestern Oklahoma. A prolonged 
drought had knocked a big dent in the previ- 
ous season's wheat crop, and in the pastures, 
the grass wasn't growing much. On top of 
that, ranchers had been facing rock bottom 
cattle prices. So when it came a good rain that 
Tuesday, more than one farmer and rancher 
took it as a sign that things were changing for 
the better. Indeed they came to town, pack- 
ing The Back Door Steakhouse in liny Blair, 
north of Alt us, to celebrate with a big oV steak. 

Th e ra i n i m p ro v ed eve ry o ne 's at t itud e, fig- 
ured Jackie Branch, who with his wife, Karin, 
and daughter Kassidy runs the Back Do or. 
The boyish Branch is an expert on the rewards 
o f good attitude: h i s c a fc i s k n o w n I o ca 1 1 y as 
a meeca for fun and food. Since he opened 
the place two years ago, he says business has 
gotten better every single weekend, despite 
the restaurant's motto, “Gotta Be Lost to Find 
It!” Indeed 1 plowed right through the one 
blinking light in town and had to ask for di- 
rections to it, though downtown Blair looks 
to be all of four blocks square. My persistence 
paid off; on the front door metal letters 
spelled out, “U Found It.” 

I had to laugh. And then catch my breath. 
The place is housed in a former antique shop, 
and artifacts remain as restaurant decor: to- 
tem poles, model biplanes, maps of the U.S. 
in 1609, banners proclaiming champion grey- 
hounds ( Biair is greyhound -raising country). 


expand and upgrade the menu. Opening 
night they were mobbed. Indeed it has gotten 
to the point that locals dine on weekdays or 
early on weekends to ensure an available table. 
Steak lovers from Alt us, Lawton, and 
Man gum plug nickels into the vintage $5*000 
juke box (“everything from Peggy Sue to 
YMCA ,” said Branch); one night the owner 
caught an older couple dancing cheek to cheek 
to Blueberry Hill while waiting for their food. 

Filet mignon and the ten -ounce ribeye are 
Branch's best sellers besides specials like the 
all- you -can -eat sirloin on Tuesday nights for 
$7.95. His cooking technique is simple: he 
applies seasoning salt each time he flips the 
steaks on the grill. Another tip: “Never dean 
the grill spotless,” he cautioned, lest you scour 
the flavor out of it. His favorite cut? The 
ribeye. I ordered the “Reserve Breed Cham- 
pion,” an eight -ounce ribeye, then contem- 
plated all the synonyms for juicy as 1 chewed. 

Inspired by the Outback Steakhouse's 
bloomin' onion, Branch began offering the 
BackDoor Onion. At first he cut the onions 
by hand but never could gel them quite right. 
Finally he was told he could buy a $400 ma- 
chine to do it. He thought the person was kid- 
ding. A $400 dollar onion cutter? “We 
t h o u gh t a 1 o n g t i m e b e fo re w e bought it,” he 
admitted. Turns out the cutter paid for itself 
the first month, and Branch now cuts about 
seventy pounds of onions a week. 

Meanwhile, his restaurant has become a re- 
pository of local and Oklahoma artifacts. 
“People like to bring things by, 11 he told me. 
Old photos of the town of l.ugert (now im- 
mersed in the lake of the same name), high 
school sports jackets of area jocks, and the 
warm-ups of Olympic gymnast Kelly Garri- 
son deck the walls. Brandi even displays the 
shirt he wore back fro m Viet n a m in 1968, 
never to be worn again. Before waving 
goodbye to the jackal ope that stands sentry by 
the restaurant door, 1 summoned up the cour- 
age to step on the penny scales that stand in 
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the middle of the dining room. I was indeed 
a pound or two heavier than when 1 began this 
steak-eating marathon. But now was not l lie 
time to con tem pi ate diets: I h ad o n e m o re sto p . 

GOING TO STEAK CITY 

T TOOK ME AWHILE TO SHAKE THE 

spell of the BackDoor’s rib eye- — another 
strong contender for the title of perfect steak. 
In hopes of naming a definitive champion I 
drove north to Steak City, otherwise known as 
Oklahoma City. For awhile I took SH-6, 
which pretty much follows the route of the 
Great Western Trail. The Great Western was 
the last of the great cattle trails. Buffalo origi- 
nally blazed the route, and after they were 
slaughtered by the thousands by white hunt- 
ers, longhorns followed them across Okla- 
homa on their way to the high plains. 

It took them awhile to get there. Even after 
a drive got going, the cattle and drovers only 
made about fifteen miles a day, according to 
historian Kenny Franks. The average cowboy 
was not much like John Wayne. Most were 
teen-agers; a third were black or Indian. The 
hazards were plentiful: drowning while 
fording rivers (most could not swim), break- 
ing a leg falling off a horse, developing arthri- 
tis from sleeping on the ground. Not to men- 
tion the possibility of being trampled by sta m - 
peding longhorns. No wonder the average 
cowboy lasted only seven years. 

All of which puts my own cattle trail — fif- 
teen hundred miles in an air-conditioned 
Crown Victoria on lightly traveled back 
roads — into perspective. The era of the cattle 
drives ended in the late 1800$. Then came the 
era of big ranches, like the Miller brothers’ 
1 10, 000-acre 101 Ranch near Ponca City, 
when cattlemen leased large acreages from 
Indian tribes. Finally the sodbusters arrived, 
and the allotment of tribal lands and the mod- 
ern era of smaller ranches and farms began. 
The Old West became the stuff of Saturday 
afternoon fantasy, its cowboys and Indians 
turned actors in extravaganzas like the 101 
Real Wild West Show, 

Since then, more than 100 million Okla- 
homa cattle have passed through the National 
Stockyards in south Oklahoma City, And the 
owners of those cattle, celebrating sales, deals, 
or just waiting around, have eaten at the 
Cattlemen’s Steak House a few blocks away. 
Open since 1910, it ranks among the oldest 
restaurants in the state. In its early days it fed 
the employees of Armour and Wilson in what 


was then less glamorously called Packing 
Town. During Prohibition it was a speak- 
easy. These days it packs in tourists and 
cowboys, D.A.s and ex-governors, not to 
mention country music stars and U.S. presi- 
dents. It is a city landmark — even the gal- 
ley on the submarine U.S.S. Oklahoma City 
bears its name. 

Ninety-six percent of Cattlemen’s cus- 
tomers order steak. This should have told 
me something, but by the time 1 arrived 1 
was just a tad tired of eati ng steak. But when 
I walked into the place, my appetite was 
revived. Cattlemen’s is what a steakhouse 
should be. It is an unabashedly masculine 
space, all dark paneling, brick, and red 
booths. Technicolor cattle march in herds 
across the walls. Back in the Saddle Again 
plays low in the background. 1 open the 
menu: right at the top I find what Fve been 
looking for, “The Perfect Steak.” If I’d only 
known it could be so easy. 

And what makes the Cattlemen’s steak 
p e rfec t ? Fir st, co r n- fed b eef fro rn th e M i d - 
west, where corn is abundant. Owner Dick 
Stubbs says flavor is better if beef is fed real 
kernels of corn rather than what he calls 
Post Toasties or corn flakes. Second, the 
perfect steak is of a high grade. Cattlemen’s 
serves mainly USDA Choice, as do most 
steakhouses in Oklahoma. The USDA as- 
signs eight grades to beef. Suffice it to say 
that ihe criteria are many and subtle (color, 
texture, etc.) but the main determinants of 
grade are the age of the animal (old animals 
are inferior) and the amount of marbling 
(the more, the higher the grade). 

Only one percent to two percent of beef 
is graded Prime; about forty- live percent is 
rated Choice, and the rest is divided among 
lower grades, starting with Select and going 
down from there. Cattlemen’s does serve 
Prime beef, often N.V. strip, as a “Blue-Rib- 
bon Special.” Prime is more expensive— 
but people who eat a lot of steak, according 
to Stubbs, appreciate the difference. 

Last but not least, the perfect steak is aged 
longer than most— for at least thirty days. 
(The average, says Stubbs* is fourteen days. ) 
Cattlemen’s steaks are wet aged, that is, aged 
inside a special vacuum package at around 
33 d F to 3QT, 1 scan the menu. Ribeyes, 
filets, top clubs, sirloins. ..all sounded 
scrumptious. But how could I resist the 
challenge of a Presidential Choice T-bone? 
In 1992 President Bush stopped in for a 



PRIX DE STEAK 

A MONG the Oklahoma restaurants 
that serve steaks worthy of the title 
perfect steak: 

On the north edge of Fairfax in 
Osage County resides the fifty -one- 
year-old Roller Inn Cafe, famous 
Statewide for steaks. The menu offers 
sirloin and T-bones in small, medium, 
and large sizes, as well as sirloin for two 
and an eight -on nee ribeye. 

Cook and owner Mary Jo llendris 
and her husband have been cooking for 
almost forty years. Roller Inn steaks 
are tried with the fat still attached to 
the edges. “The fat gives it a lot better 
flavor,” opined Mary Jo (though she’ll 
trim it if requested). Don’t miss the 
Troy Aikman autographed football on 
the salad bar (Mary Jo is a rabid 
Cowboys fan). 

The Roller Inn , 522 N. Main, Fairfax , 
is open 5 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday (it serves steak only 
after U a.m.f (918) 642-8895. 

Founded by Glaremore restaurant 
legend Jim Hammett, the Venice 
Gardens dinner menu includes an 
eight-ounce filet mignon, club steaks in 
two sizes, a beef kebab, and a fourteen- 
ounce ribeye, which is tender enough 
to cat with a fork, and blessed with 
flavor. The restaurant’s new owner 
wisely plans to keep the menu (includ- 
ing the bread pudding) he inherited. 
Venice Cardens, 441 S. Brady, operates 
5-10 p.m. Tu esday th ra i igh So 1 1 1 rday. 
(918) 342-3443 . 

Most steakhouses serve salad, rolls, 
and potato with their steaks, but the 
Lebanese- style steakhouses, one of 
which is Joseph’s Fine Foods in 
Drum right, takes a different tack. 
Excellent tabouii, a relish tray with 
h u m m us ( o r ch i ck pea ) d i p, a ca b bage 
roll, and a sampler of barbecue ribs and 
bologna prelude the steak (a hefty char- 
broiled “small” club), which is also 
accompanied by a dinner salad, roll, 
and potato. Also featured: a large dub 
steak, filet mignons, and shish kebab. 
Joseph's, located two miles south of 

(continued on page 30) 
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Drum right on SH-16 f is open 1 1 am. to 
9 p* m , T u esday th ro ugh Sa t urday* (918) 
352-3255. 

Hitting the buzzer that gains one 
entry to the Rusty Barrell Supper Club 
in Ponca City adds a bit of mystique to 
the candlelit, vintage steakhouse 
atmosphere (the place was once a 
speak easy). A large grill commands 
one side of the downstairs dining room 
so dinner patrons can watch their 
strips, filets, ribeyes, and T-bones sizzle 
to perfection. (The place is also known 
for pork chops and prime rib*) The 
dub is heated in a shopping center at 
2005 TV. 1 4th and open for lunch 11 cun, 
to 2 p.m, and dinner 5:30-10 p.m. 
weekdays and for dinner Saturdays 6-10 
p . m. 

Ken's Steak and Ribs in Amber 
delivers on its claim of delivering “The 
creme de la creme of country cookin'*" 
In this homey eatery, there's no need 
for menus — the waitress recites the 
offerings. Eight- and twelve- ounce 
sirloins are grilled over mesquite wood 
to give the meat a distinctive taste. 
Known also for its barbecue ribs, Ken's 
serves a sample as an appetizer for 
s tea k c us tom e rs . The rest a urant h opet t 
5-9 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
(405} 222-0786. 

Diners at Nelson's in Okmulgee can 
order steaks in the Argentina Room or 
in the main restaurant* The difference? 
The Argentina Room — decorated 
Spanish colonial -style with heavy, red 
leather chairs, menus, and place 
mats — has a square grill built into each 
table top. Customers finish cooking 
their steaks themselves or use the grill 
to keep their meat hot. Expect big 
juicy steaks and big salads in crystal 
bowls. The Argentina Room is open 5-9 
p* t) i. Th 1 1 rsday throt (gh Sa 1 1 1 rday. 

Nelson's, 3499 N. Wood Drive (north 
of Okmulgee on US-75 in the Best 
Western motel), is open 7 a.m , to 9 p.m. 
every day hut Sunday. (918) 756-7717 , 

At the T-Bone Steakhouse, 1805 E, 
Main in Weatherford, guests are 
usually greeted at the entrance by 
Loretta P oilman, the establishment s 
gracious owne r . Hand- cu t s tea ks ( five 
types in various sizes) as well as an 
extensive list of appetizers as well as 
beers, wine, and spirits. 

The T - Bone is open 5- 1 0 pan. Monday 
through Saturday and 1 1 a.m. to 2 p.m * 
and 5-9 p.m, on Sunday , (405) 772-6329. 

— M.M 





Right, a Cattlemen ’$ T-bone. 



steak during the presidential campaign. If a 
Washington insider could get around the 
twenty-ounce behemoth... 

Well, I couldn't, not in one sitting anyhow, 
though the steak was surpassingly tender and 
looked and tasted fresh off a backyard barbe- 
cue. From 1 945 to 1 990 cattleman Gene Wade 
owned the restaurant and made it an institu- 
tion. He spent most days there even after he 
sold it to Stubbs, who also owns the 
Applewood’s and High Noon restaurants in 
Oklahoma City, Wade won the place in a crap 
game on Christmas Eve from then-owner 
Hank Fry. Fry staked the restaurant against 
Wade's life savings: Wade rolled two threes 
(a hard six) and won. The 33 brand on the 
wall in the Hereford Room commemorates 
this remarkable piece of luck. To me, it also 
seems to epitomize the history of Oklahoma: 
the oil booms and busts, the fall of the buffalo 
and the rise of cattle, the sudden bad times 
which just as suddenly turn good again, 
Wade passed away a couple of years ago, 
but his rocking chair has a place by the front 
door and his spirit hovers over the restaurant 
like some steak-loving guardian angel. And 
in the gigantic illuminated transparency on 
the wall in the South Dining Room, Wade and 
his father, Percy, live on, forever rounding up 
a herd of Angus. Strangely enough, both men 
are riding the range in suits and ties — and the 
photo has a retro, 1950s feel to it. 

The restaurant, however, has kept pace with 
the times; its owner is active in the Stockyards 
City Main Street program, which has revital- 
ized the area, renovating old buildings and 
adding thirty- four new locally owned small 
businesses* many of them saddle, boot, and 
hat makers, “The Main Street Program added 
credibility to the area — it used to be known as 
a rough area but is now considered safe,” said 
Stubbs. Special events such as I he Stockyards 
City Stampede in early June — a weekend fes- 
tival of western music, cook-offs, craft booths, 
pony rides, and other events for kids — have 
also brought people in. 

The Stampede has helped boost business at 
Cattlemen's by three hundred percent during 
the summer, said Stubbs, one of the 
restaurant’s traditional slow periods. (Not as 
many cattle are sold in the summer at the 
n ea r by s toe k y a rd s . ) F ro m 1991 to 1 99 5 , a n - 
nual sales at the restaurant more than doubled 
(to S3. 5 million), as did the number of em- 
ployees. Besides the Main Street Program, 
Stubbs says changes in the menu have boosted 


business. He upgraded the quality of the 
steaks and increased the portion sizes “so the 
true steak lover could get a good piece of 
meat. 5 ' It worked — the restaurant is still ex- 
periencing growth, and Wade lived long 
enough to see the changes, “He was real proud 
of what was happening, to see the restaurant 
grow again,” Stubbs said. Children who first 
came with their parents to Cattlemen's fifteen 
or twenty years ago are coming back as adults. 
“It's just a special place,” he confided. 

“What do you think of the steaks here?” I 
asked old-timer Pat Patterson, who was sitting 
at the counter drinking coffee and jawing with 
his cowboy-hatted buddies. “The best you 
ever put a lip to,” he proclaimed without hesi- 
tation. I considered this opinion. Had 1 finally 
found the perfect steak? 

Yup. I had indeed. Many times. EDI 



The dining room at Cattlemen 5. 
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Ardmore 


Oklahoma Today contributing editor Maura 
McDermott has sworn off round steak in favor 
of the occasional ribeye , 


GETTING THERE 

Most Saturday nights the special at 
PhiTs Country > Fare in downtown Westville is a sixteen-ounce top 
sirloin straight from Phil's own meat market (The meat market operates daily 9 ami. to 7 
pan. except Mondays.) Phil's Country Fare sits at the corner of Williams and Division; hours 
are l / a.m, to 9 pan. Tuesday through Thursday y tl a.m. to 10 pan. Friday and Saturday, 
and 11 a.m. to 3 pan, Sunday . (918) 723-4105. 

In Enid, the Tia Juana Restaurant , 2327 N. Grand, is open 1 1 a.m. to 1:45 pan. everyday 
but Wednesday; 5-9 pan. Sunday , Monday* and Tuesday; and 5-9:45 pan. Friday and 
Saturday. (405) 237-5268 . 

At the BackDoor Steakhouse in Blair, the lunch menu indudes a small steak and the 
dinner menu four different cuts t but the chef will cook a steak for any hungry patron upon 
request. Hours are 11 a.m. to 2 pan. weekdays . 4-l0p.m. Tuesday through Saturday . (405) 
563-2414. 

The owner of Fireside Dining outside Ardmore is known to close the entire restaurant 
down on occasion , so it pays to call ahead before heading there — if only for directions. When 
i n to ww, Ga ry Jackson serves d i n n er 5 - 10 pan. T uesday th ro ugh Satu rday , ( 405 ) 226- 4070. 

Jar reft Farm Country Inn outside Skiatook on US-75 opens the dining room of its bed- 
and- breakfast inn fa non -guests 0 }j Friday and Saturday evenings but reservations are 
required. (918) 371-9868. 

In Oklahoma's capital city, Cattlemen’s Steak House is open 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 
through Thursday and 6 a.m to midnight Friday and Saturday (its long hours are to 
accommodate the notorious early- rising habits of cattlemen). The restaurant is in the heart of 
Stockyards City on the corner of South Agnew and Exchange. (405) 236-0416 , 
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PROFILE OF THE 

Mother Road 


T here is nothing more precious to 

a teacher than a talented, eager 
student. Except for possibly a class- 
room of them. This past summer, that's 
exactly what Woody Gaddis found himself 
teaching: the single largest group of tal- 
ented students in his twenty-seven years 
of teaching photography at the University 
of Central Oklahoma in Edmond. 

His biggest concern? What to do with 
them. 

Ultimately, Gaddis decided the students 
should produce a coffee table book on 
Route 66 landmarks in Oklahoma. And if 
all goes as planned, the project should 
solve not one but two Gaddis concerns: 
how to generate funds to upgrade the 
photography department at UCO and how 
to showcase the talents of this particular 
class. Another bonus: a long overdue 
documentation of Oklahoma's stretch of 
the Mother Road. 

The project hasn't been without its 
speed bumps. Before the nineteen stu- 
dents could head out with cameras in 
hand, Gaddis had to research the route, 
divide the road into segments that fit his 
respective students' talents, and make 
certain that at least one student would 
see each blessed mile of the road. He de- 
cided the book would be called Facts, 
Faces , and Phantoms: An Impressionistic 
Look at Route 66 in Oklahoma* And the 
title dictated that his students document 
not only views from the road but the 
people and icons associated with her. 
Students had the freedom to shoot what 
they thought best, so long as they also 


came home with their share of Gaddis's 
laundry list of landmarks. 

As always, there were deadlines and 
complications — in this case, six weeks in 
which to scout shoot pictures, pull con- 
tact sheets, reshoot where needed, and 
then make three museum-quality prints of 
each image the review board gave a 
thumbs up to. 

The schedule had students checking 
weather reports (trying to get the right 
clouds for their backgrounds, the right 
shadows for their landmarks) and calcu- 
lating mileage (the better to juggle 
school, jobs, and photo shoots). 

When it was over, the students had four 
hundred carefully printed photographs— 
ninety of which made the final cut for the 
exhibit and book, which thus far has re- 
ceived much-needed financing from the 
Edmond Historical Society. The class ex- 
hibit went up in late September, and 
Gaddis now feels ninety-nine percent cer- 
tain that the book, too, will happen. 

Meanwhile, we share here some of our 
favorite images from the project — and cel- 
ebrate what can happen when talented 
students find a teacher who appreciates 
them. 

Facts, Faces, and Phantoms , an exhibit 
of ninety Route 66 images taken by the 
UCO photography students of Woody 
Gaddis, continues at the Donna Nigh Gal- 
lery (located on the fourth floor of the 
UCO University Center) through October 
22. Hours are B a.m. to 4 p.m. weekdays. 
After ieaving UCO r the show goes to the 
Route 66 Museum in Ci inton. 


Clockwise from top right Townley's Miik Bottfe ; Classen Boulevard, Oklahoma Qty/Janalee Sullivan: Harley at 
Round Bam, Arcadia, Rural Mailboxes, Sayre, Buffalo Skull, Crosswinds Ranch Bed and Breakfast Hydro, and Sidewalk 
Highway, NarcissaVall by John Eagleston. 
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Clockwise from top left: Coleman The- 
atre, Miami/Aaron M. Bogie; Three Steel 
Bridges, Verdigris River, Catoosa/Kathleen 
Hardy; The Capitol, Oklahoma City/William 
Broiles; Painting of Miners, Quapaw/Darren 
Parker; Cattle- Loading Ramp, near Bridge- 
port/John Eagleston. 

Opposite page clockwise from top left: 
Concrete Totem Pole, circa 1948 near Foyle/ 
John Eagleston; V\/hited Mill, Elk City/Donna 
Kern PJ's Barbecue. Chandler/Darren Parker 
and Hoyle House, Erskine Hoyle Stanberry's 
circa 1913 Sears and Roebuck house, Chelsea/ 
John Eagleston. 
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Clockwise from top left: Harley Enthusiast 
Oklahoma City/Jatonna Ag ulrre; Weeping Tree , 
OverhoUer Drive, Oklahoma City/Charlotte 
Mansfield; Red Bern* Artadia/John Eagleston; 
Cityscape, Oklahoma Crty/Conrad Smith; and 
Bam Ad, between Wei 1st on and Chandler/ David 
MtNeese. 

Opposite page clockwise from top right: 
Noma Underwood, Tulsa/ John Eagleston; Hawg 
Comer, El Reno, with owner Melton Kennedy/ 
William Rroiles; Rode Cafe, Stroud/Deborah 
Vetter; and Tipi and Totem Pole, Wards Trading 
Post between Luther and Wellston/Davld 
McNeese* 
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Opposite page clockwise from top left* One- 
Room Sail, circa 1910 Texola landmark/Donna Kerr; 
Statue of Liberty Replica, Edmond /Deborah Vetter; 
OkeHog, Oklahoma City/Ja con na Aguirre; Wooden 
Indian , Kellyville/John Eagleston; Abandoned 
Truck , Afton/Deborah Vetter; and Faces of Stone , 
Adams Building, Tulsa/Aaron Bogie. 

Clockwise from top right* Asphalt Bam, Bristow/ 
Ra matte Sutton; Farm Combine, Calumet/ John 
Eagleston; Blue Whale , Catoosa/Janalee Sullivan; 
and "66 Bowl " Oklahoma City/ John Eagleston. 
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FROhTA TO Z 


O VER THE COURSE OF ITS THIRTY- YEAR EXISTENCE, THE NATIONAL 
Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City has had its share of major exhibi- 
tions. But with Frederic Remington: An American Artist, the Hall is literally 
making history, showcasing the most Remingtons ever seen in one place. “It’s also an 
opportunity, M said Ed Muno, the HalEs curator of art, "to see a major Remington col- 
lection without having to go all the way to New York.” 

The Oklahoma City exhibition came about after Hall of Fame executive director 
Byron Price learned the Frederic Remington Art Museum in Ogdensburg, New York, 
was planning to relocate its immense collection while undergoing an expansion. With 
a new wing to fill of his own. Price saw a chance for a once-in-a-lifetime loan. 

The HalTs 25-plus Remingtons combined with 300 from Ogdensburg would be a 
staggering array of art from any major artist, but the exhibition also includes photo- 
graphs of the artist, personal letters, his art tools (brushes to easels), memorabilia (in- 
cluding a moose head shot by the artist), and most of his personal art collection (in- 
cluding works by Charles Dana Gibson and Childe Hassam). "We have the kind of ma- 
terial that tells the whole story,” said Laura Foster, curator of the Ogdensburg museum. 

And what a story it is. Born in 1861, Remington was raised in the wilds of northern 
New York (a nine-hour drive from Manhattan). From boyhood, he was fascinated with 
three things: horses, the military, and frontier wilderness. At twenty-four, he donned 
a buckskin suit to approach Henry Harper, publisher of Harper's, with a portfolio of 
his work. Harper immediately assigned the young artist to one of the last major mili- 
t a ry ca m pai gns o f a B u ffa lo So I d i e r ca v a I r y i n A r i z o n a . W Me t h ere, Rem i ngt o n w ro te 
and illustrated "An Artist in Search of Geronimo.” "He was really in the right place at 
the right time,” said Foster, “because the eastern public was as desperate for stories of 
the wild frontier as he. People were fascinated with Indian wars and this idyllic, un- 
touched western place that was being civilized by western expansion. He was like a 
National Geographic guy.” 

Soon the major magazines couldn't get enough of his work — d Remington illustra- 
tion was just too great a selling point to readers. In J898, William Randolph Hearst, 
Sr., hired him to cover the Spanish American War in Cuba for the New York Journal It 
was the first time Remington saw combat, and his journal reveals a man sickened by 
the human suffering. Nonetheless Remington captured the epic nature of war in a canvas 
in which he depicted Theodore Roosevelt on horseback, alongside his Rough Riders — 
among them an African-American soldier (a touch of reality another artist might sim- 
ply have omitted). The Charge of the Rough Riders has since graced history textbooks 
and the White House during the Johnson and Nixon administrations, and it is part of 
the Hall exhibit. 

Remington's transition from illustrator to artist accelerated about 1902, when Collier’s 
started reproducing his work for sale. Remington had always painted most every day, 
but now he adopted a more impressionistic style. He continued, however, to dress like 
a banker, live like a banker, and hang out with bankers — except when on one of his 
adventures. Yet the world prefers to remember him as the man who captured a wildly 
exotic time in this country's history, one that passed all too quickly. — Nancy Woodard 


Frederic Remington: An Anteriam Artist continues through June ] f 1997. On May 30 of 1997, a 
second exhibit In Search of Frederic Remington, opens with paintings — both originals and important 
forgeries — from the Buffalo Bill Historical Center in Cody , Wyoming, (through August 15, 1997). 

The Cowboy Hall of Fame, 1700 N.E. 63rd, isopen 9a.m. to 5p.m. daily , (405) 478-2250 . 


LETTERS, MEMORABILIA, 
AND 300 PIECES OF ART 
FROM THE WEST'S MOST 
PROLIFIC CHRONICLER 
MOVE (TEMPORARILY) 
INTO OKLAHOMA'S 
COWBOY HALL OF FAME. 



Opposite page. Full Dress Engineer; 
above. In From the Night Herd. 



Fred eric Remit igt o t r. 
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( The Remarkable Ride of the ) 

Abernathy Boys 


Bud & Temple rode 
horses before they 
could walk & 
traveled alone to 
Santa Fc before the 
oldest was nine, but 
no escapade com- 
pared to the brothers’ 
1910 cross-country 
trip to meet the 
President. 


From a distance, 

nothing seemed amiss 
with the two cowpokes 
approaching the small 
town of Frederick in 
southwestern 
Oklahoma. Under 
dear and chilly early 
morning skies, a brisk 
northerly wind 
snatched at dust 
kicked up by the 
hooves of their horses. 
It was April 5, 1910, and 
across the range country of 
southwestern Oklahoma, a 
pair of cowboys hardly 
constituted a novel sight — 
except in this case, upon 
closer inspection, idle 
bystanders were startled by 
the raw youth of the pair. 

The younger of the t wo, 
Temple, was six years old, 
with a moon -shaped baby face 
and chubby cheeks. Ai ten, 
his brother Louie, or Bud, was 
a good foot taller and wore a 
scowl. With his knowing eyes, 
he looked rather like a 
youngster posing as an 
outlaw. Strapped and tied 
onto their horses were full 
saddlebags, a canvas water 
jug, and blanket rolls. 


The youths confirmed what 
onlookers suspected; they 
were on a journey. But it was 
no day ride, indeed no 
ordinary ride at all. The two 
intended, they informed all 
with perfect aplomb, to go 
alone on horseback to New 
York City to meet ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
upon his arrival by ship from 
a b road . This jo u rn ey , wb i c h 
they had just embarked upon, 
would cover more than two 
t h ousa n d mil es. They rode 
through town in all proper 
seriousness, comfortable in 
their wide-brimmed western 
bats and tall boots, ft wasn’t 
too long before they shrank to 
a couple of specks moving 
north. 


Even by the hard-bitten 
frontier ethic of the time, 
their undertaking was 
perilous. They faced a menu 
of potential hazards, from 
highwaymen, raging rivers, 
and wild animals to the 
mercurial spring weather 
across the country's mid- 
section . Try e, th e b ro t he rs 
weren't neophytes; the 
i summer before, they had 
traveled alone to Santa Fe and 
back, over the cedar-dotted 
plains of the Texas Panhandle 
and the rugged mountain 
passes of New Mexico, But 
that was a trip measured in 
hundreds — not thousands — 
of miles; this one begged the 
question, why again? 

"The influence of the father 
was huge," said Robert B. 
Jackson, whose Remarkable 
Rkk o f the Abernathy Boys 
was first published in 1967 
and then given new life with a 
reprinting in 1988 by the 
Norman publisher Levite of 
Apache. "He fostered their 


Lefty Roosevelt (third from right ) 
in Oklahoma. 


Bv: Richard Bedard 
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Temple, left, mnl Bud Abernathy were six and ten respectively when they set out on the ride of their lives. 


independence. They were learning to 
ride horses when they could hardly 
walk* There is some question as to how 
much of a promoter he was and if he 
was exploiting them a little bit* The 
other factor was that their mother had 
d i ed w hen th ey we re ve rv yo u n g . ” Their 
father* United States Marshal Jack 


Abernathy* was a flamboyant* larger- 
t h an - 1 i fe c h a ra c te r w ho 1 i ved with a ra re 
b ra v u ra * His a n l i cs s u p pc )sed I v su ppii ed 
l h e fa m ed shtvrt- sto ry w r i te r O . H e n ry 
material aplenty for his tales with West- 
ern themes. 

Abernathy was known as “Catch 'em 
Alive” lack. What he caught alive, with 
his right hand sheathed in a thin leather 
glove, were wolves. His technique re- 
quired great dexterity and precision 


(careless amateurs who tried to copy 
him had their hands chewed up quite a 
bit). O n h o rseb a c k* he wo u Id ga 1 1 o p u p 
alongside the wolf, and while his grey- 
hounds engaged the creature* Abernathy 
leaped into l he fray. When the wolf 
lunged at him, he thrust his gloved hand 
deep into its snapping mouth — past the 


sharp canines — to wedge open the jaw. 
Never loosening his grip on the lower 
jaw, he wrestled the wolf to the ground 
as it raked at him with its claws — his 
surly captive rendered harmless with a 
restricting muzzle of baling wire 
around its mouth. 

All told, Abernathy caught as many as 
a thousand wolves, some five or more 
on good days, and managed to earn re- 
spectable wages selling the animals at 


five dollars a head to zoos, traveling 
shows, and circuses. He rarely made a 
misstep in catching his prey; his worst 
encounter was his first, at the age of fif- 
teen, when he dropped his guard and 
the hundred and twenty-seven -pound 
wolf chomped through his left forearm, 
ripping loose a tendon. He later 
snipped off the flapping sinew with a 
pair of rusty sheep shears. 

News of Abernathy's freakish vocation 
spread to the halls of the White House, 
where inveterate hunter and sportsman 
President Theodore Roosevelt decided 
it was a feat he needed to see himself. 1 n 
1905, Roosevelt joined Abernathy and 
a small party for a hunting expedition 
on the Comanche Indian reservation 
in southwestern Oklahoma, lack 
Abernathy did not disappoint his dis- 
tinguished guest; Roosevelt later judged 
the wolf catching “as remarkable a feat 
of its kind as 1 have ever seen.” The 
American president invited Abernathy 
to visit him in Washington, and a few 
years later on November 16, 1907, 
Roosevelt made good on his promise to 


Jack Abernathy caught wolves with his bare 
hands — some Jive or more on good days. 
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grant Oklahoma statehood. 

Abernathy’s sons took an immediate 
liking to the hearty, good-humored 
Roosevelt, and months before his 
scheduled return from Europe and an 
African safari, they began their epic ride 
to greet him. Their father was to travel 
by train and meet them in the East. 

The first day of the boys’ journey, just 
northeast of Frederick, they passed 
large, grazing herds of cattle. At night- 
fall, as puffs of smoke drifted from the 
apex of Indian tipis dotting the land, 
the boys reached Lawton and checked 
into a hotel. By morning’s light, Bud 
paid their bill with the first check in 
their brand-new checkbook. 

They plodded northeast across Okla- 
homa. Each stopover brought new ad- 
ventures. One evening a magic show 
entranced Temple; the next, the boys 
awakened to the fearful spectacle of a 
house, very near the farmhouse in 
which they were sleeping, being con- 
sumed by flames. In Hominy, Temple 
made a sad discovery: his beloved horse 
Geronimo was limping and unable to 
continue. After some bargaining with 
a rancher, the boys bought a new 
bronco for eighty-five dollars. 

At the end of each day, the 
Abernathys depended on the kindness 
of strangers for shelter. Sometimes they 
were turned away or regarded warily. 
For those who thought them runaways. 
Bud carried a letter from their father. 
“To Whom it May Concern,” it began, 
proceeding to explain the unusual trip. 
But with each passing mile, a spate of 
newspaper publicity made the introduc- 
tory letter more and more unnecessary. 

After leaving Oklahoma, the brothers 
passed the huge brickyards of Coffeyville, 
Kansas, a zinc mine at Joplin, Missouri, 
and acres upon acres of tender, green- 
leafed strawberry plants. “I’d like to be 
passing through here when they are 
ripe,” wistfully said Temple, who had a 
keen love of strawberry soda. Amidst 
the Ozark foothills, they regaled a fam- 
ily who took them in for the night with 
their stories of life on the road, after 
which the boys — pudgy Temple in par- 
ticular — feasted on home-rolled pop- 
corn balls, made sticky with a syrup 
boiled from sugar and water. 


As they passed into the Ozark Moun- 
tains, bad weather ambushed them. A 
blinding snow, driven by a needle-sharp 
wind, laid a muffling carpet of white 
over high mountain outcrops. The boys 
dismounted from their horses, as the 
wind was less fierce on foot and they 
stayed warmer moving about. Pale and 
shivering, they tramped alongside their 
mounts, at times unable to see more 
than an arm’s length in front of them. 
After a few days battling through the 
snow (the likes of which they had never 


seen in their hometown of Cross Roads, 
Oklahoma), they came upon the lights 
of St. Louis glittering on the horizon. 
They reached the city exhausted and 
hungry and stayed for nearly a week, 
feted like celebrities all the while. In a 
letter home, they wrote, “We have been 
to the river to see the boats and have 
been riding in the mayor’s automobile 
and have been to the opera.” They also 
met the governor and the editor of the 
city newspaper. 

At home in Oklahoma, their father 
was concluding some unpleasant busi- 
ness with their stepmother. A year af- 
ter the death of his first wife, the great 
wolf hunter eloped with a junior at Lo- 
gan County high school. A few months 
after she gave birth to the last of his 
seven children, Abernathy filed for a 
divorce on the grounds of “neglect of 
duty and desertion.” In court, a teen- 
age daughter testified that the step- 
mother often laid about in bed as she 
and the children cooked breakfast and 
fended for themselves. 

In three books that later appeared 
about the Abernathys (one a long, 
self-aggrandizing autobiography of 
Abernathy, the others accounts of the 
cross-country ride of his sons), no 
mention of this woman ever appears. 
The U.S. marshal and local hero ex- 
punged her so cleanly from his life that 
an official frontier biography mistak- 


enly refers to his second wife as the 
Texas widow that he married in 1928, 
not to an unfortunate Guthrie teen-ager 
named Almira May Purviance. 

His divorce was final by early May, 
just as Temple and Bud were making 
their way across Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. At times their journey resembled 
nothing less than a boyhood fantasy 
come true. In Indiana, Temple got to 
yank the cord of a train whistle, and in 
Dayton the police department made the 
brothers honorary officers, complete 


with their own badges and billy clubs. 
Visiting Dayton also meant a tour of the 
testing grounds of the Wright airplane 
factory, where they met Wilbur Wright, 
one of the first two men (with his 
brother Orville) to accomplish motor- 
ized flight. 

But celebrity had its price. The boys 
were fast tiring of the newspapermen 
and their unending questions and click- 
ing cameras. In photographs they be- 
gan to assume the look of blase sophis- 
ticates. They also found themselves 
fending off souvenir hunters: One 

over-eager fan stole a saddle blanket. A 
woman tried to grab a lock of Temple’s 
hair (he rebuffed her in no uncertain 
terms: “Quit that!” he snapped). On all 
sides, ladies pressed in who wanted to 
cosset and kiss the six-year-old. To one 
who called him a little boy, Temple re- 
torted, “I’m not a little boy; I’m a little 
man.” 

They were averaging fifty miles a day 
on their eastward trek when they had to 
halt. Temple had contracted a sudden 
and nasty bronchial infection. His tem- 
perature soared to 103 degrees, he be- 
gan to mumble incoherently, and Bud 
posted a telegram to their father. A 
doctor prescribed bed rest, and Bud re- 
mained faithfully at his brother’s side 
until the fever abated. The day after the 
fever broke, they were off again, head- 
ing toward Wheeling, West Virginia. 


For those who thought them runaways, 
Bud carried a letter from their father. 
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The hoys shipped their horses home and mode the return journey by car , 


Temple remarked to a reporter that he much perferred the West to the East: 

Tts too hilly here. I like it flat! 


Beyond Wheeling, a steady rain fed 
the mountain streams, which crashed 
and swelled up over their banks. The 
boys forded a few of the shallower 
creeks, then made an almost fatal error. 
Their father had laid out several simple 
rules for them. As good Baptists, they 
would not travel on Sunday* To thwart 
thieves, they were not to carry more 
than five dollars on them at any time. 
And, Jack Abernathy stressed, they were 
not to ride into muddy water unless they 
could see the bottom or had a guide. 


This last admonition they recalled as 
they came upon a swift- flowing stream 
between two high hills. Large chunks of 
wood bobbed and rushed along in the 
current. The Abemathys waited for an 
hour, unwilling to retrace their path. 
Then Bud suggested that he make the 
crossing on his horse, Sam Bass, who 
had succeeded in swimming the river 
boundary between Oklahoma and 
Texas, “1 know a boss that can swim the 
Red River can swim any creek like this,” 
he said* While Temple remained be- 
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hind, Sam entered the churning water, 
deeper and deeper* Water splashed up 
and over the horse’s gray shoulders and 
curled around Bud's knees. But Sam 
proved a powerful swimmer and 
reached the opposite hank. Bud then 
directed him back across. 

Bud put Temple on Sam and followed 
on his brother’s untested pony, Wiley 
H a i n es* Sa m again made St ro ng head- 
way against the current, hut Wiley 
Haines struggled* Suddenly he plunged 
down, the swirling waters closing over 
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horse and rider. They resurfaced 
quickly, and as Bud and Wiley Haines 
were swept downstream like drifts of 
wood, the older brother yelled for 
Temple to continue to the bank. Sev- 
eral hundred yards later— about to be 
dashed against a ledge of rocks — the 
pony found his footing. Tired but de- 
termined, he picked a path toward the 
far shore. This time the horse made it. 
The boys left the creek behind them 
possessing a new-found respect for 
black water. 

They proceeded with far less excite- 
ment through the extreme southwest- 
ern tip of Pennsylvania, then into Mary- 
land. On May 27, 1910, they reached 
Washington D,C. and dropped in on 
President William Howard Taft. On the 
House floor, Speaker Joe Cannon en- 
gaged them in a brief bit of playful spar- 
ring. A week later, the Abernathys 
saddled up for the final leg of the jour- 
ney to New York City. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, the brothers 
had one of their horses reshod while 
they ate lunch. They rejected offers of 
sightseeing and spurned publicity. “We 
don't want any fuss made,” Bud said, “I 
ain't going to be bothered by reporters 
and cameramen, I want to get to Tren- 
ton and meet Dad.” At the blacksmith's 
shop, they ran into an obstacle for 
which a life on the prairie had not pre- 
pared them: an agent of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was critically inspecting their horses. 
Finally, finding no signs of maltreat- 
ment, the man allowed the Oklahoma 
youngsters to resume their ride. 

At Trenton, they joyfully reunited 
with their father. Another seventy miles 
the next day put them in Jersey City. 
They took a ferryboat to Manhattan, 
where several thousand New Yorkers 
gathered around the landing. The 
horses, wearing rose wreaths about their 
necks, trotted through the city streets, 
and the boys looked out over a swelling 
crowd. They had reached their faraway 
destination. It might as well have been 
a foreign country, with the constantly 
thronged streets, towering buildings, 
electric signs, and a strange thing called 
a subway that recalled nothing so much 
as a train moving through underground 


channels cut through rock. 

Some days later, when Roosevelt's 
ship finally approached shore, the 
Abernathys joined the welcoming expe- 
dition aboard Coast Guard cutters, 
Roosevelt, in a tall silk hat and eye- 
glasses snug on the bridge of his nose, 
was handsomely tanned. He received 
the Abernathy kids with his character- 
istic ebullience. “Delighted to see you 
fellows again, absolutely delighted,” he 
said, clasping their small hands in his 
own. The Abernathys later marched in 
a parade that welcomed the popular ex- 


president back to his native land. 

While in New York, Temple and Bud 
again met a constellation of luminaries 
and dignitaries, then a touch of home- 
sickness began to afflict the boys. 
Temple remarked to a reporter that he 
much preferred the West to the East: 
“It's too hilly here. I like everything 
flat,” They longed for the quiet of their 
father's ranch near Frederick. They were 
ready to go baek...but this time in style. 

They shipped the horses home by 
train and bought an automobile for 
$485, a red Brush Runabout. The 
Brush, which was started with an L- 
shaped hand crank at the base of the 
engine, ran at speeds up to thirty miles 
an hour. Their father worried about 
their ability to drive it, but Bud soon 
demonstrated proficiency at the wheel. 

The Brush was a simple, inexpensive 
car for its time (other models sold for 
two to five thousand dollars). Light, it 
used wooden wheel spokes and wooden 
axles. The one-cylinder engine lacked 
power, but it easily climbed hills, thanks 
to heavy chains attached to the rear 
wheels and a fuel pump. 


Jack Abernathy accompanied his sons 
home in a Maxwell with a spacious back 
seat and greater horsepower. The cars 
rolled out of New York City in tandem, 
and their return trip was marred by only 
one close call: i n an i nattenti ve moment, 
Bud drove alongside their fathers Max- 
well just as Temple (who had been driv- 
ing it) jumped out. The Brush knocked 
Temple down and rolled partly over him, 
but he was left only bruised. 

It was late July when the Abernathys 
finally crossed into Oklahoma, A news- 
paper welcomed the boys with a front- 


page headline that read: “Abernathys Ar- 
rive from Effete East," Though it went 
unremarked upon at the time, with the 
Brush the boys had brought home not 
only some of the creature comforts of the 
East's sybaritic lifestyle, but also a hint of 
the future. “They were in a sense a sym- 
bol of what the whole country was going 
through. It was a time when the horse was 
being replaced by the automobile," said 
author Jackson, “Eventually, the way of 
life that they knew would be totally 
gone.” 

That was the historical subtext of this 
remarkable ride. The possibilities of the 
Industrial Age gripped the nation in a fe- 
ver for new machines that flew through 
the air and rolled over the ground. On 
the front pages of the New York Times — 
wedged between the political stories of 
the day— were articles about the latest 
biplane to come crashing down in a field 
or out-of-control automobile to have 
sent a pedestrian to the hospital. 

The age of horseback travel was dying. 
Ironically, so was the wild frontier, the 
very womb that gave us the likes of the 
Abernathy men. M 


The Remarkable Ride of the Abernathy Boys by Robert B, Jackson ($8 per copy) is avail- 
able from Levite of Apache Publishing and Pendletons, 113 Mu id row Drive, Norman , 
OK 73069, (405) 366-6442 , Richard Bedard of Norman is the author of In the Shadow 
of the Tornado: Stories and Adventures from the Heart of Storm Country ( Gilco Pub- 
lishing, 1996). 


To one who called him a little hoy } Temple retorted \ Tm 
not a little boy; Tm a little man ! 
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T Hardwood 

.Lessons 


BY CINDY O’DONNELL ALLEN 


SHERRI COALE HOPES TO PROUE THIS FALL THAT 
HOOPS ARE HOOPS AHD COACHES ARE COACHES. 
THE REST IS JUST DETAILS. 

In 1989, I MET SHERRI COA1.E FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
the hardwood heat of a summer gym. I clicked out onto the 
floor in my patent-leather heels and my interview suit and 
squinted across the Norman High School gym, trying to locate 
someone who looked like a coach. On the north end of the 
floor, a handful of high school girls played a game of pick-up. 
I glanced at my watch. 1 had a job interview. As I waited, one 
of the girls penetrated into the paint. Nothing there. She rock- 
eted back out to the perimeter and fired up a three off the 
dribble. Nothing but net. I found myself hoping she was on 
the team. As she high-fived a teammate, the shooter saw me. 
“Water break,” she announced and started over, a basketball 
clasped to her left hip, her curly hair pulled back into a pony- 
tail with an orange bandana. 

I started at the sight of a whistle around her neck. 

14 I’m Sherri Coale,” she said, extending a sweaty hand toward 
me. The handshake was firm, and she looked me straight in 
the eyes, following the same interview protocol my dad had 
suggested to me the night before. I knew then that if she of- 
fered me the job as her assistant coach, I would take it. I knew 
1 liked her. And I sensed that her passion and dogged deter- 
mination would take her places someday. 

SI2IH6 UP THE PLACE 

Seven years later, i am not the only one who 

knows Coale is going places. If she pulls the vertical blinds in 
her new office, Coale can look all the way down to the floor of 
the University of Oklahoma’s Lloyd Noble Center as if she were 
a queen surveying her empire. “Hey, Sherri,” 1 whispered as I 
perched on the edge of a burgundy wingback chair, “did you 
know Kelvin Sampson’s office is right across the hall?” She 
laughed and nodded her head. In that moment our goofy little 
girl grins confirmed that fairy tales can come true. 


Her new office is a world away from the one she occupied at 
Norman High School, with its hand-me-down couches and 
cinder block walls. Yet Sherri made even that place a home 
away from home: a long bulletin board lining the entryway 
was always covered with clippings, pictures, inspirational quo- 
tations, and thank-you notes from former players. 

Coale’s O.U. budget is substantially larger than the one she 
had at NHS and her plans for remodeling a bit loftier, but her 
intent is the same — to renovate the Lady Sooners’ existing fa- 
cility from house to home. She plans to start with her own 
office. The big-screen television is on its last leg, so it will go 
in favor of a smaller corner-mounted set, and she will replace 
her desk and shelving unit with some cherry hand-me-downs 
the men’s program is not using. As usual, she will hang her 
diplomas and lots of pictures, including a signed photo from 
this year’s Lady Tiger state championship team. Later, we 
walked down the hall to the rest of the offices, and she pointed 
to an enormous print of Michael Jordan, his arms extended 
into a seven-foot wingspan, a basketball palmed in his right 
hand. At the bottom was a quotation by the 1 8th-century poet 
William Blake, “No bird soars too high if he soars with his own 
wings.” The poster, once framed, will go in Coale’s office. 

Coale earned a double major, graduating summa cum laude 
from Oklahoma Christian College in Edmond. Because she 
wanted to be a coach, one major was in physical education. 
Because she loved to read and write, English was the other. 
Even though she quit teaching high school English three years 
ago, she swears she will never be sorry about her decision to 
earn a degree in the subject. “I will never quit teaching En- 
glish,” she said. “I still teach it every day by helping my players 
analyze essays and short stories. A degree in English has made 
my life richer and fuller.” It has also made her players smarter 
and more disciplined. For the past two years at Wilburton’s 
Tournament of Champions, Coale’s Lady Tigers did not spend 
their free time lounging around the hotel — not when finals 
followed the next week. Instead, the girls hit the books, super- 
vised by Coale and her husband, Dane, head baseball coach and 
math teacher at Purcell High School. “I took the English ques- 
tions, and Dane took the math,” she explained. 

Coale is a voracious reader, and though she has just moved 
into her office at O.U., already she has found a place for her 
books. Most of them are about achieving one’s maximum 
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potential and were written by people whose work she admires 
for their writing, their coaching, or the way they li ve* She keeps 
within reach such titles as In Pursuit of Wow by Tom Peters 
and Full Court Pressure by Rick Pitino. The books are high- 
lighted and dog-eared, parts of them committed to memory. 

Coale traces her affinity for books to Sharon Hufford, a high 
school English teacher who loaned her books and introduced 
her to the essays of Emerson (Coale's favorite was "Self-Reli- 
ance,” which she copied, highlighted, and taped to the inside 
of her locker). She has tried to pass on what Hufford gave to 
her; when a player wanders in saying: “Hey, Coach, it's free 
reading day in English. You got anything 1 could borrow?,” 
Coale always considers her selection carefully, sizing up what 
the particular girl needs to hear before making a suggestion. 
The result of her open library? At Norman High, Coale wound 
up with a team of readers. 

DRAWING UP PLANS 

The library in her office will stay while the 

rest of the place undergoes a major facelift. A few of her plans: 
adding couches, a coffee table, and a sky-box view of the arena 
floor to transform the reception area into an inviting spot for 
parents and other guests to wait; knocking out walls so the 
coaches 4 offices are more centrally located, networked by com- 
puters, and accessible to a powerhouse conference room lined 
with dry-erase boards, television, VCR, and equipment for 
editing game tapes; and creating a workspace for student as- 
sistants and managers. 

But one of her biggest projects by far is the current locker 
room; she hopes it will become a home away from home, “a 
place they'll be proud of, one where they'll want to spend a lot 
of time.” Featuring lighted photographs of award-winning 
players, the hallway leading to the locker room will become a 
tribute to alumni so that current players can realize the his- 
tory that has preceded them; Coale hopes her players will take 
to imagining their own pictures going up on the wall. The 
locker room will have lighted vanities and real lockers — oak 
ones with brass name and number plates. A short hallway will 
connect a lounge complete with sofas, chairs, television, ste- 
reo, refrigerator, a study bar, and ceiling fans. A locker room 
like a living room. Who wouldn't want to spend time there? 
Who could resist becoming a part of the Sooner family? No- 
body she wants, is Coale's hope. 

LAYING A FOUNDATION 

Coale has a few notions, too, about remodeling 

a program, and her notions come from experience. After 
graduation from OGC in 1987, she hired on as the sophomore 
coach for Edmond Memorial — “Good years,” she calls them* 
"Necessary years. I learned a lot” But two years later, the head 
girls coaching job opened in Norman. Tony Robinson, who 
was Norman High boys' head coach at the time, gave Coale a 
call. Having coached her husband, Dane, in high school and 
after working with Coale at OCC's Cage Camp for years, 


Robinson was convinced Coale was ready to step into a head 
coaching position. Coale herself was not so sure, but one call 
to OCC's men's coach Dan Hays was all it took. "Without a 
doubt, you're ready,” he insisted. 

Some people told her to her face that she did not have a 
chance, but Coale, now certain she could do the job, defied 
them all and was hired as the youngest coach in class 5A at the 
age of twenty-four. "It was a little overwhelming,” Coale ad- 
mitted. ft There were lots of issues to be addressed and foun- 
dations to be laid, but in the end, it all boils down to having 
kids who believe in you and what you're trying to do.” 

Unlike the nationally recognized program it has become 
today, the Norman Lady Tigers at that time had a low profile 
in both the system and the community. They had produced a 
few good players, such as Dina Little [im and Kristin 
Wiggington, but no truly significant teams; in fact, they had 
traveled to the first round of the state tournament only once 
in the school's history, 

Coaie soon discovered her biggest challenge was teaching the 
girls how to win, because there is a big difference between be- 
ing interested in winning and being committed to winning. 
"They hadn't won enough to learn to expect it or invested 
enough to hate it when they lost," Coale explained. “And that's 
a difficult lesson for anybody to learn, much less a fifteen -year- 
old girl.” Her first-year team didn't make it out of the Regional 
Tournament, and the second year saw massive attrition. 

In those darker days, we coaches paced in front of an empty 
bench during warm-ups and joked nervously about which of 
us would be suiting up if a player was injured. Criticized for 
being too hard-core and robbing the game of its fun, Coale 
refused to lower her standards of what it takes to make cham- 
pionship teams: dreams, hard work, and discipline. 

What others saw as impossible demands, Coale saw as im- 
portant details, and seven years later, the record of her teams 
supported her: six Mid-State Conference Championships, six 
Regional Championships. Three Area Championships, four 
State Tournament appearances, an Academic State Champi- 
onship in 1992-93, and two State Championships— in 1992- 
93 and 1995-96. In 1993, Coale was selected as Big All-Citv 
Coach of the Year, Regional Coach of the Year, and All-State 
Coach of the Year, and she finished her high school coaching 
career with a .786 winning percentage. 

And her teams? Well, they finally understood the meaning 
of commitment — and tradition. After winning the gold ball, 
Stacy Hansmeyer — now a University of Connecticut recruit — 
ran into the locker room and yelled, "Okay, Coach, tell us about 
Veronica White and Kerry Allen (players from Coale's first 
team). Tell us what they did to make this possible.” 

“She had to give us goals that first year,” Veronica White re- 
called, "and all of us became frustrated when we weren't reach- 
ing them.” Once, after a horrible performance in a Tulsa tour- 
nament, White and her teammates rode back to Norman in 
total silence. When they reached the high school that night, it 
was 7:00; the girls wearily unloaded and prepared to head for 
home. But Coale told them to suit back up because they had 
some practicing to do. She pushed them through drill after drill 
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and ran them when their performance did not measure up to 
her expectations. Finally, she called for “Five-Star Passing,” an 
intricate team drill requiring two balls, communication, and 
lots of concentration. After each successful completion, Coale 
raised the number of passes the team had to complete to avoid 
running. “Finally, when we'd reached some astronomical 
number like fifty- five/' said White, “she lined us up on one end 
of the gym and asked us what we'd learned/' 

White remembers wanting to please her new coach with an 
answer but not knowing quite how to answer her. “Then she 
talked to us again about goals, and she said we’d never have 
gotten as high as we did if we wouldn't have set them. I’ve al- 
ways remembered that.” Almost a decade later. Coale’s mes- 
sage continues to influence White who is now a teacher her- 
self “She makes me want to try harder and be better, and she 
just pours her life into people. She knows her stuff, and she's 
so darn smart, I just love her,” White finished, matte r-of-factly, 

BUILDING CHARACTER 

Ask any former player what lessons coale 

taught them, and you'd better get ready to listen for a good long 
while. As a fifth grader at basketball camp, Stacy Hansmeyer's 
first impression of Sherri Coale was, in a word, “intimidating/' 
Even then. Coale saw Hansmeyer’s potential — and her poten- 
tial for improvement. Hansmeyer scored more because she was 
faster and better than other girls her age, but she did it all- 
shot and dribbled — with her right hand. Coale held her after 
camp one day and asked if she were content with being half a 
player. “Half a player, what do you mean?” Hansmeyer an- 
swered, wounded as most world-class fifth graders would be. 

Coale explained that if Hansmeyer wanted to develop fully, 
if she wanted to really improve, she could come early the next 
day and work on left-handed lay-ups, “I didn't expect anything 
would come of it,” Coale said, but the next morning 
Hansmeyer arrived thirty minutes before camp started while 
Coale was still sweeping the gym floor. Coale stood her at the 
left block and told her to shoot over and oven The catch? She 
could only use her left hand. The lesson took. On November 
7, 1995, Hansmeyer, one of the top five recruits in the nation, 
signed a letter of intent to play with the University of Con- 
necticut, then defending national champs. Her success as a 
high school player has been reported nationwide from the pages 
of USA Today to the broadcasts of Dick Vitale. 

Former Norman High senior Lila Osceola, a University of 
Tulsa recruit, dismissed Coale the first time she saw her. “1 
thought, she's the coach? No way! She's so little and dressed 
up and pretty. But then 1 realized how much she knew about 
the game, and I always wanted to impress her. She is the god- 
dess of basketball.” 

“She stressed fundamentals and the importance of little 
things so much, I could do them in my sleep/' said Darcy 
Ewing, last year's NHS senior point guard. “But what was most 
important was her love for the game. She has a passion for 
basketball and everything she does.” Ewing recalls warming 
up before practice and observing, from the corner of her eye, 


Coale is a voracious reader and 
already has found a place for her 
books in her new office at O.U. 

Coale pacing the half court line, head down, mentally prepar- 
ing for the practice to come, “I remember thinking, man, if 
she’s working that hard, then I better too.” 

“Up to that point, we were used to overlooking a lot of little 
stuff, but Coach Coale taught us to play hard and things will 
come,” Ewing said. “She expected so much of us every day 
that we learned to push ourselves to a new level,” Hansmeyer 
added, “If she wouldn't have been my coach, 1 wouldn't have 
loved basketball as much as I do. And I wouldn’t have this 
belief inside me. I know what to expect of myself — 1 10 per- 
cent and nothing less.” 

Fundamentals, little things, passion, intensity, high expec- 
tations, All are necessary components to form winning teams, 
yes, but Coale’s players leave her court convinced that they are 
also necessary for leading winning lives. “Just look at her,” 
Osceola said, the admiration clear in her voice. “She glows. She 
loves what she does, and it makes her the best coach because 
basketball is so important to her/' 

“And if I could really do what I want,” Hansmeyer said, an 
enormous dimpled grin spreading across her face, Td come 
back and coach for her... She taught us about life through bas- 
ketball and that whatever you do, whether it’s taking a test or 
running a mile, do it hard,” 

Added Ewing, “Coach Coale taught us that if you work hard 
all the time, the opportunities will come, and you'll be ready,” 
And what happens when life does not cooperate? “Well, she 
also taught us this...and this is the hard part," she said, leaning 
forward as if revealing a secret. “This is the part I'm still work- 
ing on. She taught us that if the opportunities don't come, 
then working hard has to be its own reward/' 

Coale herself learned this lesson the same place she learned 
to love basketball: Healdton, Oklahoma (pop, 2,872), where 
she attended every Healdton Bulldog athletic event from the 
time she was a baby. “Sports in a small town is the rallying 
point of the community. It was what 'good people' did for 
fun,” Coale explained. “We went to games.” 

Coale refers to her small- town upbringing as a blessing not 
a curse, for it was in Healdton, where everybody knew every- 
body, that she learned the value of camaraderie, a sense of 
community, and the importance of taking care of the little 
things. “I didn't want to disappoint anyone’s image of me, so 
if I went to Joy’s Grill, I was always careful to say thank you, 
to take care of those things, 1 guess that's where 1 picked up 
my work ethic, too, because I never wanted to let those people 
1 knew down.” 

She credits her older brother Jack with making her a com- 
petitor in everything — from Monopoly to Chinese checkers. 
A good ol’ game of H-O-R-S-E could cause the two siblings 
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to tear the house down. As Jack mellowed with age, he allowed 
his sister to tag along with him and his friends, among them 
“girls who did all the right things,” said Coale. “They were good 
basketball players, good students. They had boyfriends. I sort 
of patterned myself after them, and playing against people all 
the time that were better than I was made me a better player.” 
By the fifth grade, when coach Mary Patton handed out the 
royal blue Healdton Bulldog uniforms to her class, neither the 
size nor the number mattered to Coale. As her teammates dis- 
cussed what numbers they preferred, Coale remembers saying, 
“I don’t care, Coach Patton. I just want a jersey.” She became 
number twenty-five, wore blue hair ribbons someone cro- 
cheted for the entire team, and two pairs of tall tube socks — 
one rolled down so that the blue stripes rested on the tops of 
her canvas Converse All-Stars. 

Even in the fifth grade, Coale remembers the exhilaration she 
felt in seeing Patton, who was also her English teacher, get ex- 
cited as she stepped onto the floor. “She always looked so pretty 
before the game. She had so much fun, and she would cry 
because she was so happy,” Coale explained. “I remember 
thinking. ‘That’s a cool way to make a living.’ It never seemed 
like work.” Patton’s emphasis on fundamentals and discipline 
hooked Coale on the game, and pretty soon she could no longer 
imagine life without basketball. 

Like most great players, Coale practiced every day on her 
own — in addition to team practice, though it took a comment 
from her PaPa, C.C. “Shorty” Claxton, to change her intensity 
level. “He was a deputy sheriff, and I went with him every- 
where. He was always happy, laid-back. He had great people 
skills,” she said. “But he also knew the right way to do things.” 
One day, as he watched his daughter shoot around a little lacka- 
daisically, he asked, “Is that how you practice all the time?” 
“Yeah, so what?” she replied. 

“If you’re not going to work any harder than that, then why 
do you waste your time?” The question hung in the air as he 
left the gym that day, and Coale remembers feeling as if she had 
been “struck to the very core.” 

Her practice from that day on had a new vigor, one that led 
her to seek out the full-sized gym at the Healdton armory, even 
after hours with camouflaged jeeps covering the court. By then 
Coale was sixteen or so, and she would talk her dad or a friend 
into walking to the south side of the building where a window 
stood about six feet off the ground. Coale would stand on 
someone’s shoulders, pry open the window, then pull herself 
through, scaling the wall to the sunken floor eight feet below. 
After finding the light box, she would open the front door and 
sweep the filthy floor. And if the jeeps were there? “Well, they 
rolled real easy once you put ’em in neutral,” said Coale with a 
grin, though, “it’s a wonder we didn’t all get thrown in prison.” 
In those six-on-six days, Coale averaged thirty points a game; 
as a senior, the Lady Bulldogs went to the state tournament for 
the first time in the school’s history. They rode in on a wave 
of Bulldog blue, only to lose their first game. 

Coale went on to OCC in Edmond on a full athletic scholar- 
ship, and it was at OCC where she says she learned “1 could 
practice harder and still not be the best player.” The realiza- 


‘She taught us that if the opportunities 
don’t come, then working hard has to 
be its own reward.’ 

tion could have made her miserable; it could have made her 
quit. Instead, Coale decided once and for all to “do things how 
they’re supposed to be done and not just because of the re- 
ward.” Her scoring average dropped to six points a game as she 
took on her new role as point guard. 

Growing up in a small town where she juggled basketball 
practice with play and choir practices prepared her somewhat 
for the self-discipline necessary for doing it all. College, how- 
ever, honed her time management and organizational skills. 
During season, her grades actually rose because she had to rig- 
idly structure her time; she graduated with a 4.0 GPA and made 
it to the semi-finals of the NAIA. 

Coale still considers that team her “Dream Team,” though 
it had no stars. “You just couldn’t tell where one of us stopped 
and another began,” Coale said. “We had a single goal in mind, 
and 1 knew that when I coached someday, that was the feeling 
1 wanted my teams to have.” She describes her teammates as 
strong-willed, driven, focused players who made time to attend 
the men’s practices in order to study the game. 

Years later, the teammates reunite each year at OCC’s Home- 
coming. And this year, Coale hired her former OCC teammate 
Jan Ross as one of her assistant coaches. A quiet leader, Ross’ 
style is the polar opposite of Coale’s. Coale sees the difference 
as a plus: “One thing's for sure, we don’t need four of me. I 
think all of the coaches have a similar vision of how the game 
should be played, but we won’t necessarily agree about every 
little detail, and that’s okay.” Coale also hired Scott Raines for 
his expertise at statistics, organization, and breaking down 
films, and former Kansas University assistant Pam DeCosta for 
her knowledge of NCAA regulations and Division I play. 

TEARING DOWN OLD WALLS 

It was the absence of ncaa experience on co- 

ale’s part that raised eyebrows and drew a few editorials when 
her name first came up at O.U. But when Coale called her 
mother the day she was hired and asked her if she knew all the 
words to Boomer Sooner , Beverly Stash was not surprised. “1 
knew she had it in her to do this,” Beverly explained. “She has 
worked so hard for so many years, and I knew if O.U. inter- 
viewed her and she got to tell them what she’d like to do with 
the program, she’d have a chance.” 

From the outside looking in, it is not difficult to draw paral- 
lels between Norman High and the University of Oklahoma. 
Both claim excellence, stress academics, and draw from a pool 
of strong athletes, so what prevented NHS from leading the 
state in girls’ basketball before Coale took the helm? What has 
prevented O.U. from leading the nation? Coale was the an- 
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swer for NHS* Can she he the answer for the Lady Sooners? 

The Soo n e r se a re h eo mmittee knew ahout th e s o c cess Co a le 
achieved up the road at Norman High; committee members 
were awa re of h e r s t ro ng in vo 1 vemen tin the co m m u n i tv* A n d 
most definitely, they knew what they wanted in a coach. Ac- 
cording to Marita Hynes, (XU. associate athletic director, “We 
knew we wanted someone with a very strong personality, suc- 
cess with basketball, and good communication skills* We 
wanted someone who could recruit top athletes and be a leader 
in the community," 

How well did Coale fit the job description? Like Cinderella's 
foot sliding into a Nike Air Jordan, like that fairytale dream 
coming true. “There was lots of interest in this position," 
Hynes said* Before speaking with Coale, she had already con- 
ducted six preliminary interviews during the Coaches 3 Conven- 
tion at the Women s Final Four, She returned with a list of can- 
didates with collegiate coaching experience, but that list dis- 
solved in the wake of Coale's interview. There the committee 
heard the words that convinced members Coale knew how to 
build a program, understood what kind of players she needed 
to make a team, and as always, had plans, ideas, and goals. 
Coate approached the interview not asking what CXU. could 
do for her, but instead emphasizing what she could do for the 
university. “I'll tell you what," Hynes said excitedly as she 
recalled that first meeting, “when we sat there in that room in- 
terviewing Sherri Coale, some of us were ready to hire her on 
the spot, and the rest of us were ready to lace up our basket- 
ball shoes and go play for her.” 

When they realized they had put themselves in the same 
mind frame as a potential recruit or her parents, the decision 
was all but made* An unsolicited phone call from University 
of Connecticut women's coach Geno Auriemma did nothing 
to dim their enthusiasm. "He told me he’s been doing this for 
twenty years now,” Hynes said. “He 3 s recruited a lot of kids,” 
including Stacy Hansmever. “And in all those years, he said he 
has never seen a program as sound as hers." 

On April 8, 1996, when Hynes announced the eighth 
women’s basketball coach at the University of Oklahoma, 
Sherri Coale stepped up to the microphone. 

RAISING THE ROOF 

Sherri coale’s goals for remodeling the o.u. 

women's basketball program have a familiar ring: a Big Twelve 
Championship, a berth in an NCAA Tourney, a hundred per- 
cent graduation rate from every class. For now, she is concen- 
trating on the fundamentals — convinced the rest will come in 
good time. Coale will insist her players establish a reputation 
bigger than what is seen on the floor. She hopes to make them 
ambassadors in the community through programs such as 
Sooner Big Sis, which will match players with elementary 
school children* “The most important role an athlete can play 
is to provide a positive role model for young women and show 
them they can do anything," Coale said. 

Setting goals, working hard, reaching out to the community, 
what could be next? “After you teach them how to set indi- 


vidual goals, you teach them how to work for a goal greater than 
themselves," Coale explained, “because when you agree to work 
for something outside of self, the results are phenomenal and 
greater than if you did it for selfish purposes. For ninety-nine 
percent of women, college ball is the last light at the end of the 
tunnel, so 1 have to sell them on what they 3 ! I get from it other 
than a win /loss record*" 

For Coale that means teaching and talking about relation- 
ships on and off the floor, teaching kids how to react to each 
other, how to say thank you for a pass, or to stand up when a 
teammate takes a charge or makes a sacrificial play* And even 
though she does not expect her players to be “best buds," she 
figures if she can help them learn how to understand and re- 
spect each other, they might have a better shot at taking care 
of a marriage later in life* If she can teach them something 
about self-discipline on the court, then maybe they will learn 
what it takes to work hard at a future job, not just because of 
some reward, but when nobody else is watching. “I believe in 
t eac h i ng the m to a p p 1 y b a s ke tba 11 to life ou tsi de o f basket ball. 
Which is why 1 coach," she said easily* “It’s like a mini-life." 

Indeed her philosophy could be summed up by the six- inch 
red letters on the back of her T-shirt: PLAY HARD. But Coale 
would probably add: Whatever the game* “If you’re going to 
be a street sweeper," said Coale, “then sweep the streets with 
passion. If you're going to do anything, do it right. Because 
that’s how you do it* 

“You autograph what you do." t® 



GETTING THERE 

The O.U. women's basketball team plays an exhibition game against 
the Russian team Uralmash November 10 at 2 pan. and the 
Lithuanian National team November IS at 7 p./n*; both games are in 
Norm a a at th e L loyd Nob le a ret ta. Tickets a re $5 fo r adu I ts } $4 fo r 
O. U. faculty and students, and $2 for high school students and younger 
( children under age two get in free). 

The official season starts November 25 with a game against Drake 
University. Season tickets are a 530 punch card (good for any of 24 
games , and more than one person per game can use it). Other tickets 
are available the nights of home games at the ticket window . For 
tickets , call (405) 325-2424. 


October * November 1996 
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DIARY OF A HARVEST 




’VERY SPRING AS THE WHEAT BEGINS TO RIPEN, HARVEST- 
)ing crews gather, load trucks, trailers, and enormous combines, and 
head to the southernmost wheat fields of America’s great midwestern 
breadbasket to begin the annual harvest. By season’s end, the crews have 
cut a swath to Canada and rolls of wheat stand in the field — from Texas 
and Oklahoma to Washington and the Dakotas — like so many honey- 
colored lifesavers, heralding the arrival of fall and the season of Thanks- 
giving. This bounty will literally feed the world for the coming year. For 
some who follow the combines, the harvest migration is simply good pay 
for honest work. For others, it is an age-old ritual that still connects us — 
as few things can — to the earth and the food we eat. 

In 1992, Richard Higgs answered the harvest’s call. This is his story. 
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STORY AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD HIGGS 



Rodeos are frequent harvest entertainment. 


(gpfhittg On 

Ha nest lime was almost upon us. I began to look through small- 
town newspapers at the Tulsa library for ads for harvest workers. I 
answered an ad in the Enid newspaper that led to a job offer in Alva. 
Alva, it turned out, is home to a lot of custom harvesters. 

The next day 1 drove out to Alva and met Alan Nusser, who was 
looking for a tractor driver. We looked each other over as I walked 
up to him in his equipment yard. I stated my business* and we talked 
for a few minutes. At length, he said yes, he'd give me a chance. He 
could use a tractor driver, “l gotta tell ya, though, 1 don't allow no 
drinkin 1 nor drug abuse cm my crews, 1 ' he said, his blue eyes peering 
at me through his spectacles. 

"No problem.” 

"Now, I mean none, 11 he insisted. 

"Okay." 

“A wright, I just don’t want there to be no misunderstand in’s later 
on." He smiled a friendly smile, which I returned. 

"Did you see my ad in the Alva paper?" he asked. 

"No, 1 read it in the Enid paper.” 

His grin grew wider. "Well, 1 told the Alva paper to write * Harvest 
help wanted. No drug or alcohol abusers need to apply/ They got 
'er right except for one thing: they went an 1 left off the word 'no! 1 
My phone's been ringin’ off the wall all week! Mostly just from my 
friends giviiT me a hard time.” We laughed, 

"We're pi an n in' to leave for harvest on the fourteenth of May," 
lie said. " be here any day that week, ready to go. We'll be gone until 
sometime in September, just dependin' on how it goes." 

We shook bands, and 1 drove back to Tulsa. 

(jhe <£Ponm of) % fnfUvatwn 

Civilization began with the first wheat harvest. Before that a man 
awoke to face the same question he'd faced the day before and the 
day before that: "Where will 1 find enough food today to feed my 
family?” Among the plants that were part of prehistoric man’s envi- 
ronment in the area we now call the Middle East, were two cereal 
gra ss e s : T ritia im dicocco ides, d i reel ancestor o f emm er w hea t , a nd 
Triticum aegHopoides, straight-line ancestor of einkorn wheat. 

About eleven thousand years ago man began to leave behind flint 
sickle blades, grinding stones, and polished stone axes that, taken 
together, suggest partial subsistence on either wild grains or cultivated 
cereals. Sometime between eleven thousand and nine thousand years 


ago — the record is murky — man began to cultivate wheat and bar- 
ley there. The domestication of sheep also occurred during this time. 
At last the daily question had been answered, not just for a day, but 
for a season. The cultivation of wheat, along with the domestication 
of animals for food, provided a stable food supply, gave rise to per- 
manent villages, and provided a degree of leisure time previously un- 
imaginable. 

By seven thousand B.C., farming was fairly widespread in the 
Middle East. Farming and villages arose hand in hand. Once a dan 
became attached to a specific site of farm land and planned to spend 
their lives there, the concepts of land ownership and inheritance 
evolved. Villages formed. The village was a place to store and pro- 
tec t grain . La ws fo r t h e co m m o n good were d evel oped . Vi 1 1 age 1 i fe 
provided a milieu for the birth of commerce and specialization. And, 
since every day wasn’t spent in a grim struggle to answer the ques- 
tion of where to find food, people were free to consider other sub- 
jects, like the shape of a hoc, the strength of an arch, the raising of 
an army. 

We operate under the belief that the ten thousand years we've spent 
building up civilization since that first wheat harvest insulate us with 
ten thousand layers from our primitive, animal past. But nothing 
breaks down civilization more quickly and completely than hunger. 

Starvation is only days away from each of us, which is why the sight 


OUR SENSE OF THE PASSAGE 
OF TIME BECAME MORE AND 
MORE VAGUE. 


of mountains of wheat piled high above the ground — beyond our ca- 
pacity to store it — remains comforting. 

As we have grown dependent upon wheat tor survival, so has wheat 
become dependent upon us. Wild grasses’ seed pods are delicate 
things that shatter open with the least provocation to disperse their 
seeds. Humans have bred that property out of wheat because we want 
the seeds to be there for us to harvest. Modern wheat can't let go of 
its seeds without our help. We need each other to survive, 

Christopher Columbus introduced wheat to the New World. The 
natives of Meso am erica had farmed corn, beans, and other native 
plants for centuries and had developed complex civilizations of their 
own. The Spanish conquistadors brought wheat north from Mexico 
into what is now the U.S. southwest and California. Later, the north- 
ern European settlers introduced wheat to the North American east 
coast. And later still, Russian immigrants brought wheat with them 
to the Great Plains in the nineteenth century. 

Most of America's wheat is grown in the Great Plains, though 
wheat can he found growing in all regions of the country. Our wheat 
is divided into five major classes, though within those classes are doz- 
ens, maybe hundreds, of breeds that have been developed by corpo- 
rations and universities, each with its own ability to resist disease or 
tolerate drought. 

The Egyptians discovered that if wheat was ground and mixed with 
water into a dough, allowed to ferment, and then baked, they got 
bread. Experimentation is the hallmark of wheat cultivation even 

Previous page, rails of wheat hay; opposite page, the look of a high- 
yield wheat crop. 
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PANORAMIC IMAGES 




Mama making bread in Tulsa, 

now* Though only one of the five main classes of wheat — Hard Red 
Winter Wheat — is designed to be grown in the Southern Plains, one 
can actually find small fields of almost any variety tucked here and 
there in Oklahoma* The same ecological diversity that gives us 
swamps and cypress in the southeast and blizzards and mesas in the 
northwest allows Soft Red Winter Wheat and Durum and White 
Wheat and Hard Red Spring Wheat to thrive here* 

( /he ^Pdegins 

When the day arrived to leave home for harvest, I packed up, said 
my good-byes, and drove west out of Tulsa, It was a warm, sunny 
mor n i n g. M y wi fe, De bb i e, wa tc bed fro m ou r second -sto ry bed ro o m 
window, waving sadly as 1 drove away. Her dog Max's face appeared 
in the window beside her, 

I drove west toward Alva, deeper and deeper into wheat country. 
The wheat was a bright green -gold, not quite ripe. It rippled in the 


wind under a blue sky scattered with little white clouds. 

I arrived at the Nussers* place in early afternoon. The rest of the 
crew were already there. They’d been on the job for a couple of days, 
getting the fleet ready for our extended journey. The workshop was 
a busy place. Two young men were working with a vise to replace a 
universal joint. Alan was under a trailer, welding on a wheel well. 
Another man, a little older than me and heavy set, was tracing the wires 
under the hood of a Ford pickup* 1 stuck my head under the hood. 

The next morning Bill woke us just before sunrise. We rolled out 
of our bunks, dressed, and stepped outside, eager to break camp and 
start down the road* It had rained during the night. The camp was 
puddled, and the sky was a confused mess of rushing clouds, patches 
of blue, and early slanting light. A flock of egrets flew over the camp. 
The air was cool and damp. Alan and his wife, Leota, own a nice house 
in a nice part of Alva, but since they'd already shut it down for the 
summer, they'd spent the night in their trailer next to us. We broke 
camp after a simple breakfast. 

Bill was adrenaline- driven, hustling his bulk around from truck to 
truck, plowing through puddles, shouting orders, tightening this, 
checking that, urging the rest of us to hurry* Soon we’d hooked up 
the travel trailers, fired up the diesels, and pulled out in convoy, 
headed south. Alan took the lead in the semi, pulling the tractor and 
grain cart; then came Leota, pulling their trailer behind a pickup; then 
fim, pulling our trailer behind a pickup; then Luke, driving one of 
the grain trucks and pulling a combine; then me. 1 drove the service 
truck and pulled the combine headers. Bill brought up the rear, driv- 
ing the other grain truck and pulling the other combine. 

We drove south on US-281 to Selling, where we exited onto US- 
183. The trail took us nearly south to the Red River through Clinton 
and Frederick. US 183 is a major route for custom harvesters, right 
through (he heart of the wheat country* We encountered several 
other harvest caravans along the way* Alan and Leota chatted over 
the two-way radios about the other crews. They seemed to know them 
all. The deeply rumpled landscape was beautiful in the morning light. 




The more level areas were planted in large tracts of waving wheat, 
shaped by the topography. 

Jim took the lead outside Frederick so he could cross the Red River 
first and block traffic at the other end of the bridge for our wide loads. 
We crossed the Red River just downstream from its confluence with 
the Pease River. Some twenty miles upstream on the Red, as the crow 
H ies, was the site of Doan’s Crossing, where the old Great Western, 
or Texas- Ogallala, cattle trail crosses the Red into Indian Territory. 
It isn’t shown on modern maps, but it was once an important river 
crossing. Doan’s store served the cowboys — and others who forded 
the river there — with supplies, mail, and a ferry. We proceeded south 
and east through Electra and Mankins,and then pulled into the small 
town of Holliday, our destination. We headed to a campground on 
the west end of town where Alan and Leota had stayed on previous 
trips. The shakedown cruise had gone uneventfully. 

After lunch we finished setting up camp, and Bill and Alan drove 
out to the fields to look the crop over. 

“Alan says it looks like the wheat’ll be ready in two or three days!” 
Bill reported upon their return. This news was greeted by all with 
enthusiasm. We were eager to get into the field and start the harvest. 

The next morning the sun peeked over the horizons like a thief 
peeping over a windowsill. Almost immediately a thick blanket of 
sullen, low clouds rushed over us and, in effect, pulled the shade. By 
8 a.m. we were looking out the bunkhouse window at a pouring rain, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

“Well,” Bill surmised, “if it clears up tomorrow, the fields will dry 
up just about the time the wheat gets ready. If it clears up tomorrow.” 

It rained eighteen of the next twenty* three days. We only made it 
into the field long enough to harvest a hundred and sixty acres of the 
two thousand or so we had scheduled. The rest of the time we spent 
playing poker, watching TV, sipping coffee at the L&R Cafe, sleep* 
ing, or staring out the window of our trailer. I spent a lot of time 
standing under the eaves of the convenience store across the street 
talking to Debbie on the pay phone, pressed against the wall to keep 


dry. 

The rains were long and heavy, falling from mountainous thun- 
derheads that rolled in every afternoon, or from a solid amorphous, 
low blanket in the morning. We lived in twilight most of the time. 
The sunlight was diluted, drained of color and nuance, filtered 
through low, moving clouds. The sandy ground became saturated, 
and rainwater spread out around us in standing pools. Frogs croaked 
a 1 1 day. M Osquito es fl o u r i sh ed . 

The first week or so, we’d all follow Bill outside whenever the rain 
let up as he compulsively searched for busy work to perform on the 
trucks and equipment Eventually, when we were reduced to rear- 
ranging nuts and bolts, even he had given up. One day as I was sit- 
ting at the table in the living room reading Alan walked across the 
muddy yard from his trailer to ours. He leaned his head in the door 
and asked me in a stage whisper, “Are they all a- sleepinT* 

“Yes,” 1 said. 1 was the only one out of bed. 

“Well, when they get up and around, tell cm I want to move those 
trucks sometime today,” he said quietly. “I don’t care who does it, 
and there’s no hurry, just whenever.” 

“Okay,” I replied. 

He closed the door and walked toward his pickup. 

I leaned over to put on my shoes and go move the trucks, fust as 
I got bold of my shoe, 1 heard a mighty thump in Bill’s room. Out 
he came, fully dressed and shod as he barreled right past me. He 
nearly trampled me as he lunged for the door and threw it open. He 
leaped out with a hearty cry of, “Hey, boss!” 

Twenty days in the sack will do that to a man. 

Over the days and weeks of idleness, Alan became more and more 
agitated. It was understandable, because he had a huge investment 
in equipment that was sitting idle. The two combines alone were in 
the range of a hundred thousand dollars each. And the payroll just 
kept rolling along. He couldn’t believe his bad fortune, “I’ve never 

Mature wheat — but not dry enough to harvest. 



Wheat nearly ready for harvest. 
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seen anything like this,” he said sadly over and over again. He wasn’t 
alone. There were harvest crews camped all over Holliday, and for 
that matter, all over north Texas, all in the same swamped boat. 

The waitress at the L&R shook her head sympathetically as she 
poured coffee for tables full of idle men. 

“WhatVe y’all doin’ over there in them trailers all day?” she asked. 
^Y’all must be gettiiT stir crazy by now!” 

“Pm gettin 1 hooked on soap operas!” an able-bodied man la- 
mented. 

“My goodness,” She shook her head sadly at the idea of men be- 
ing forced by idleness to watch soap operas all afternoon. 

The wheat ripened and then over-opened while we waited for the 
rains to stop long enough for the fields to dry. When the wheat be- 
gan to sprout in the head, Alan and the other harvesters began to look 
northward, where the wheat was ripening and the fields were drier. 

The rain kept falling. 

Eventually, we loaded up and headed north, toward the swirling 


Red River, along with a steady stream of other crews. North Texas 
wheat farmers watched helplessly as we all drove away, leaving their 
fields to rot or eventually be cut tor cattle feed. Our route to the river 
was a thin, shiny ribbon of wet asphalt stretching across a world of 
mud, rushing ditches, standing water, and ruined crops. 

As we rose up out of the valley of the Red River, we began to see 
patches of blue sky and bright patches of sunlight moving across the 
glittering plains. After the town of Frederick, the horizon became 
dark ahead of us. We were coining up on the Wichita Mountains. 
We rolled north on SH-183, past the Wield tas and the cloud shad- 
ows rippling over their flanks and the surrounding fields. The sky 
gradually opened up as we increased our distance from the Red River, 
We passed through Clinton, a Route 66 town, into a beautiful stretch 
of rolling wheat and ranch country . 

SH-183 by this time was crowded with harvesters. As we drove 
north we passed many other crews in caravans like ours. Just north 
of the South Canadian River crossing we passed through Selling; 
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'BREAD/ MAMA SAYS, ‘IS A LIVING, 
GROWING THING,' 

"Welcome Harvesters” read a sign at a convenience store. "Harvest 
Festival” read another at the implement dealer’s store. We crossed 
the North Canadian, and then the Cimarron River. We drove past 
an area of sand dunes and into Waynoka; from Waynoka it was a 
short trip to Alva — home for Alan, Leota, Bill, and Jim. We pulled 
into Alan's equipment yard and set up camp after a twenty- three-day 
false start south of the Red. Ripe wheal waved all over the land in 
every direction. 

We were in Alva about two weeks, and in that time we harvested 
about two Thousand acres. The weather was often wet and stormy; 
the fields were almost always muddy, but the weather was far more 
cooperative than it had been south of the Red, and we took care of 
business. We got out to the field early, to grease and fuel the com- 
bines and tractors while we waited for the dew to dry from the wheat. 
We finished the service work in a few minutes and pulled the com- 
bines up to the head trailer and attached the headers. Then we sat 
down on the ground at the edge of the field to wait for the sun to do 
its work. You can’t harvest wheat if its moisture is too high. One 
source of moisture in wheat is related to its level of ripeness. Another 
is from precipitation, including the night dew squeezed out of the 
cooling, contracting air. We lounged in the grass and made small talk 
while the morning sun dried the dew. Alan would know when it was 
time to try a round. “Richard, do you know how to tell if the wheat’s 
dry of a morning?” Alan asked, lying back on one elbow in the shade 
of his combine. 

"Haw?” 

"You listen to it. When it stops talkin' to you, it’s ready. Listen.” 

1 gazed out at the wheat and listened. 

"Do you bear it cracklin’?" 

I concentrated. "Yes, 1 do,” I replied. A low, but unmistakable 
background crackle seemed to come from everywhere around us. 

"That’s the sound of the moisture leaving. When it stops, the 
moisture’s all evaporated out, and she’s dry.” 

1 nodded thoughtfully and continued to gaze out at the wheat, ft 
followed the gentle dips and swells of the land out to the horizon in 
unbroken purity in almost every direction. The wheat was yellow, 
and the morning sky wavS blue, punctuated by little white clouds way 
up high, moving south. 1 took a deep breath through my nose. 

Before too long, just as little beads of sweat began to appear on our 
foreheads, Alan gave the word, and we fired up our machines. Alan 
swung his John Deere 9600 out into the field and cut a sufficient 
sample to test for moisture. He got out of the cab and scooped a cup 
of grain from his bin, climbed down his ladder, and set his digital 
moisture tester on level ground. He poured the grain into the tester. 

The tester is essentially a scale about the size of a lunch box. The 
tester weighs the grain (the less moisture, the less weight per volume), 
checks the weight against its database and, at the push of a button, 
gives an LCD readout of the wheat’s moisture content. Our goal was 
thirteen percent or less. The elevators don’t like to take anything over 
that. 1 1 doesn’t store well, for one thing. 

We watched Alan kneel over his tester. I was in my tractor, and 
Jim was in the other combine. Bill and Luke leaned against the front 
of the service truck. Their job was to drive the grain trucks into town 
to the elevator. Alan rose, climbed into his combine, and said over 
the radio, "Let’s do it." 

On a good day we could get an efficient rhythm going so that the 


combines never stopped rolling. One combine would fill, and I’d be 
right there to unload it, finishing up just in time to circle back and 
catch the other combine as it filled. Then I’d hightail it back to the 
edge of the field, unload into a truck, and cut back across the field 
just in time to unload the combines again. We’d do this three times 
to fill one truck and send it to town, just in time for the other truck 
to come into view on its return from town. 

Getting a good rhythm was what we strove for. We seldom 
achieved it that summer, though, because the fields were so often 
muddy. We spent a lot of time digging and pulling ourselves out of 
treacherous bogs or probing and working our way around their ir- 
regular contou rs. 1 1 was time-consuming and hard on the equipment. 

The John Deere 9600 is a fast, sophisticated machine, but ours was 
also a mechanical prima donna subject to breakdowns. Contending 
with the mud and the breakdowns was hard on tempers, and Alan 
offered to fire me more than once when he didn’t feel 1 was pulling 
my weight. On a good day, though, with the 9600 and the older 8820 
both running well, on a dry, level field we could harvest thirty acres 
of wheat an hour. On days like that the hours would drone by as the 
combines spiraled toward the center of the fields, with hardly a word 
spoken among us over our two-way radios. Each of us did his part, 
lost in his own thoughts. When we finished a field, we moved to the 
next one and started over. When the weather and mechanical grem- 
lins allowed, we continued into the night, sometimes until mid- 
night — or until the night moisture began to seep back into the wheat. 

thanksgiving 

Four- thirty in the morning, in the kitchen of my wife’s diner. 

"Bread,” Mama said, as she dipped her greased hands into the steel 
bowl of risen dough, "is a living, growing thing. You have to under- 
stand that if you want to hake. Some people just can’t bake, and that’s 
why— they don’t think it’s alive. They may know, but they still don’t 
think it, if you get my meaning.” 

My Mama pulled out a warm, fleshy wad of dough, felt the weight, 
and adjusted the amount until it felt right. "Yeast is alive — we nour- 
ish it with sugar and shelter it with warm water to make it grow.” She 
worked it around in her hands, stretching it, smoothing and shaping 
it to fit the bread pan. When it was right she slapped it into place 
and went on to the next one. She makes about thirty loaves on week- 
days, more on the weekends. 

Not long after 1 got home from the harvest, I asked Mama to teach 
me how to bake bread. I met her at the diner at 4:30 every morning 
to help knead the dough, grease the pans, load the ovens — until she 
judged that I’d become sensitive enough to the dough to he left alone 
with it. With my first loaf, my harvest journey came full circle. 

I’ve been thinking about the diner lately. I think that when the 
weather warms up I’d like to give it a fresh coat of paint. Some nice 
soft shade of yellow ocher about waist high all the way around the 
building, and above that, cerulean blue all the way up to the eaves. 
I’ll trim the windows all in white. ;(B; 


Author Richard Higgs will give a gallery talk , hook signing t and 
reading from Bringing in the Sheaves (Council Oak, 1996) from 6-9 
pan. on October 25 at the Pictures Gallery of the Tulsa Photography 
Collective, located in the conference center of Rogers University , 700 N. 
Greenwood , Tidsn. 

Also at the gallery will be Higgs 1 photographs from the wheat 
harvest; the exhibit will remain on display for four weeks. For more 
information, call Mike Flanagan of the Tulsa Photography Collective, 
(918) 743-7822. 


October ■ November 1996 
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Landmark Dining 

KAMP'S DELI. ..86 YEARS YOUNG 

F OR EIGHTY -SIX YEARS KAMP’S HAS SAT AT 13L0 N.W. 25TH 
Street — just off Classen, one of Oklahoma City boldest and most 
graceful boulevards* The small family-owned market has ridden 
out the oil bust, supermarkets, the rise of suburbia, food warehouses, 
and more than a few generations of customers and neighbors. 

Testament to its timeless appeal: a new generation signed on last year, 
pledging to restore the luster that has made Kamp’s a mid -town land- 
mark for most of this century. 

Shannon and Chip Fudge (Shannon is Greg Kamp’s second cousin) 
have exposed the store’s original tin ceilings, uncovered more of the 
old South Seas- like mural behind the produce section, and revived clas- 
sic features like the store’s hardwood floors and art-deco light fixtures. 

Jealously protective of what makes Kamp’s Kamp’s, they have kept 
the skilled butchers (some of them Kamps) in the meat department, the 
Kamp brothers behind the counters, and the idiosyncratic items (wa- 
termelon rind, fig and pear preserves, particular brands of pickles and 
syrup) customers count on — not to mention Wally Kamp’s carved co- 
conut heads in their place of honor* (According to grocery lore, Wally 
brought in the first head and put it on a shelf behind l he registers; there- 
after, customers vacationing in the tropics found and brought hack new 
heads, adding them to what is now a sizable collection.) “We have cus- 
tomers who have shopped here forever,” acknowledged Shannon* “They 
were around when the store opened in 1910* I want to keep the older 
products that people come all over for, like the canned, spiced 
grapes. ..I’d like to also have some aspects of a gourmet store and some 
of the aspects of a natural food store.” 

She and Chip have also taken steps to build on what has always been 
a Kamp’s strength: its sense of community. Shopping at Kamp’s is 

like being part of an extended family* Wally notices new badges on Cub 
Scout pockets, and Bill never lets a cook get away from bis butcher 
counter with the wrong slice of meat for a particular recipe* Now the 
Fudges have added a cafe with cozy booths and tables (pulling in almost 
200 people daily), beefed up the deli, jazzed up the bakery, and invited 
the Yippee-Yi-Yo coffee bar to move in — all to encourage customers 
to hang around even more, (Plans also call for Parr’s Flowers to move 
in soon*) 

Square foot by square foot, Kamp’s hasn’t grown. Shelves have sim- 
ply been moved or removed* The more open look startled some cus- 
tomers, but Shannon said people would be surprised to learn which 
ones: Not the old-timers (they’ve seen Kamp’s change and update re- 
peatedly through the decades), but the younger baby boomers. 
Shannon’s message for them: “They were ready to close the doors* I 
didn’t want to be a grocer, but 1 came in here because 1 wanted Kamp’s 
to still be around* William is still behind the counter* Wally is still up 
at the front. And now you can sit down and have a really great sand- 

Henry Kamp, /r„ minds the meat department (yes, the ham loaf remains). 
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Kamp's Veggie Melt with Alfred Kamp's 
Coconut Cake. 


KAMP'S VEGGIE MELT 

1 ounce herb cream cheese 

2 slices Kamp’s sourdough bread, toasted 
4 mushrooms, sliced and steamed 

1/2 red bell pepper, roasted and sliced 
1 slice provolone cheese 
1/2 zucchini, sliced and steamed 
1/2 yellow squash, sliced and steamed 

1 slice havarti with dill cheese 
4 leaves fresh spinach 

Spread softened cream cheese on inside of one 
piece of sourdough toast. Place mushrooms and 
peppers on top of cream cheese. Top with 
provolone. Then place steamed zucchini and 
squash on inside of second slice of sourdough 
toast. Top with havarti cheese. Place both 
halves under broiler until cheese is bubbling. 
Remove and place fresh spinach between both 
layers. Cut in half and enjoy. 

ALFRED KAMP'S 
COCONUT CAKE 

2 1/2 cups all-purpose flour 

2 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1/2 teaspoon baking soda 
1 1/2 cups buttermilk 
1/2 cup butter, softened 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 egg whites 

In a large bowl, combine all dry ingredients. 
Using an electric mixer, slowly add buttermilk 
and butter. Add vanilla and beat for two 
minutes. Add egg whites and beat for two 
minutes or more, until smooth and fluffy. Pour 
into two greased and floured 9-inch round 
baking pans. Bake at 375° F. for about 25 
minutes or until toothpick inserted in center 
comes out clean. Cool thoroughly before 
frosting. 

FILLING & FROSTING 

Sweetened whipping cream 
Shredded coconut 
1 maraschino cherry 
Stiffly beat whipping cream. Frost cooled 
cake. Sprinkle cake with coconut until 
completely covered. Gently press coconut onto 
cream if necessary. Top with a single mara- 
schino cherry. 


wich in a nice atmosphere.” (Five Kamps work alongside Shannon. Six Kamp fam- 
ily members own fifty-one percent of the store; Shannon and Chip own the rest and 
manage the place.) 

Shannon, like previous relatives, has added her own touches: fancy olive oils, a 
good selection of unusual cheeses, shiny black tiles outside to complement the old 
Kamp’s sign. But you’ll still see Santa He’s Blue Sky raspberry soda iced next to a 
bottle of sarsaparilla in a barrel reminiscent of the ones people have been running 
their grocery carts into for years. At seventy-eight. Junior (that’s Henry Kamp, Jr.) 
is also making the same potato salad he has been churning out for some fifty years 
(“and it’s darn good potato salad,” said Shannon). 

Kamp’s continues to get daily shipments of meat and hand cuts it to order (one 
of only two meat markets in the area that does so). “It comes in as half a cow or as 
a whole fresh chicken, and then we break it down,” Shannon explained. “Most meat 
places, it comes in a box already processed. If you come in and say, ‘I want four 
steaks. Trim that fat off and make them an inch and a half thick,’ we’ll do it. Or if 
you want your chicken boned, skinned, and freezer-wrapped, we’ll do all that for 
you.” 

The meat market remains the domain of Bill Kamp, who makes all the sausage by 
hand (“practically a lost art,” said Shannon). It also means ham loaf and chicken 
and ham salad spreads are still found in the case beside the new salmon mousse and 
the cold tomato and mozzarella salad. (For six months after Shannon arrived, she 
received daily calls from people concerned about the possible demise of the ham loaf 
and spreads; “You’d think there was something addictive in them,” she quipped.) 

Now Shannon is trying to bring back some of the old favorites from the bakery, 
too. Thus far, she has returned miniature coconut cakes (she figured out the recipe 
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through trial and error) but is still searching for Kamp's original salt-rising bread 
recipe- Meanwhile, she stocks the display case with homemade breads (sourdough, 
pumpernickel, a wheat kaiser), cinnamon rolls, schneckens (a sticky pecan roll), 
scones, pies, brownies, and bagels* (Yippee-Yi-Yo Cafe makes the coffee, fresh juices, 
and smoothies* while Kamp's prepares all the food items.) 

In the new deli, Shannon has seen to it that the menu plays on Kamp’s strengths: 
Smoked Turkey Croissant (topped with Gorgonzola cheese) is made from turkey 
smoked on site and a croissant baked fresh* Bill's Roast Beef uses roast beef that Bill 
Kamp has selected, seasoned, and baked in the oven all day (“it's beautiful roast beef," 
said Shannon)* 

Along with the daily specials, the deli also offers a soup lineup that includes a 
gazpacho that “people come in and ask for every day,” according to Shannon. Bart 
Cooper, who prepares the soups fresh, makes a cream of mushroom soup Shannon 
describes as “decadent” as well as a popular chicken noodle soup with homemade 
noodles. “I have never met anybody who could make soup like this guy," she said* 
(He also gets credit for the smoked salmon cream cheese spread*) 

Cooper's secret? He has a knack for incorporating yesterday's lunch leftovers into 
today's soup or salad — the sign of a natural cook. 

The ddi/restaurant has been open since February, and with it now settled into a 
routine, Shannon plans to devote more time to tending the grocery store and fine 
tuning the bakery, which she admits is quite labor-intensive. 

She certainly has the background for the job* She grew up in the restaurant busi- 
ness (her grandparents and family owned and ran Adair’s Cafeterias throughout 


The east side of K amp’s now holds a coffee bar and cafe * 



Yippee-Yi-Yo 


WHERE COFFEE DRINKERS ROAM 



Yippee-Yi-Yo Cafe. 


S HE is the daughter of the man who intro- 
duced premium beers like Foster's and 
Moosehead to Oklahoma in the 1970s, so it 
probably shouldn’t surprise that Karl Hirst is a 
culinary pioneer in her own right. 

In 1992, she opened Yippee-Yi-Yo, the first 
coffee house in Oklahoma City that prided 
itself on opening in the a*m,™not the p*m. She 
introduced a smoother, richer coffee from a 
small, family* run company in California that 
roasts its beans old-world style over oak logs. “I 
moved back from San Francisco about six years 
ago,* explained Hirst, “and couldn't get a 
cappucino anywhere before the malls or 
restaurants opened. And 1 needed it on my way 
to work*' 1 

Good coffee costs a pretty penny, but Hirst 
was willing to educate folks as to why. “When 
my father introduced Foster’s and Moosehead, 
people were like, 'Why should we spend $2.50 
for a six-pack when we can get Coors for a 
dollar?’ And he was like, 'Because it's stronger, 
it's better, and you’re going to love it.' And it's 
the same with cappucino; it’s $1*75 for a single 
cappucino, but you don’l have to drink (or pay 
for) six cups of bad coffee.” 

Now Hirst has traded Yippee- Yi-Yo's 
original rustic digs on north Western for a 
polished vintage backdrop inside Kamp’s on 
N.W* 25th and Classen. She still serves the 
cafe's signature Neapolitan espresso (very 
smooth, almost sweet), but she has added 
juices, smoothies, and shakes— made from 
Kamp's produce, including a concoction 
known as The Champion. (“It’s the equivalent 
of eating three whole carrots, three whole 
oranges, and three whole apples," confided 
Hirst*) 

Still the emphasis remains coffee. Each pot 
of coffee beans is weighed out and then brewed 
between 160° F. and J 80° F* (too hot to try at 
home, cautioned Hirst). “We’re vigilant about 
how we brew,” Hirst said* “[fit's not perfect, 
we don’t set it up on the counter to sell.” 

— N*W. 
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Established in 1925, Pete’s Place, the 
^original Italian restaurant of Krebs— 
Oldahoma’s Little Italy— has delighted 
diners with fresh, family style cuisine 
served in unselfish portions for three 
generations. An Oklahoma original. 


*7A« O'u^ifuU 



ESTABLISHED 1925 ■ KREBS, OK 
3ami£y, tPtyie Station Outline. 

BANQUET FACILITIES FOR UP TO 250 
Open Monday-Saturday 4:00 p.m. Sunday 12:00 
918-423-2042 FAX 918-423-7859 




Tulsa Creek Indian Community 

Trading Fbsr 

SMOKE & GIFT SHOP 

Beautiful Handcrafted Jewelry 
Pendleton Blankets 
Indian Print T-Shirts 
*96 American Indian Calendars 
Music and Language Cassettes 
A Variety* of Bingo Supplies 
Competitive Prices on All Major 
and Generic Brand Cigarettes 



81st and Riverside Dr., Tulsa 
(918) 298-8912/(918) 298-4226 
Walk in hours: M-S 8am-6pm 
Drive Thru: M-S 8am-7pm 


Sun: 9am-5pm 




Katnp's has added a Yippec-Yi-Yo sign, a cafe entrance, and since this picture a black tile 
exterior. 


Oklahoma), and she’s no stranger to hard work. “I used to sit on the table in the 
bakery and make rolls,” she said. “Pm sure 1 was in their way more than I was help- 
ing, but it was a great place to grow up as a kid.” 

Before Kamp’s, Shannon was part owner of the Painted Desert and the now-de- 
funct Cappucinos. Entrepreneurship seems to run in the family. Henry* Kamp, a 
German immigrant, created Kamp’s out of an old hardware/general store he found 
after moving to Oklahoma City. “We made this store a little going place,” said 
William Kamp, Sr., whose father Bill joined Henry in 1910. “It has become a house- 
hold name around here.” 

And if Shannon has her way, it will always remain so. — Nancy Woodard 


GETTING THERE 



Thanks to Yippee-Yi-Yo's 
arrival , Katnp's, 1310 N.W. 

25th St., now has sit-down 
dining (amidst hammered tin 
ceilings and polished wood 
floors), albeit with limited 
hours (11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday). 

The saving grace? Box 
lunches (a deli sandwich , side 
salad, chips, and dessert for 
about $6) can be ordered to go, 
and if you call by 2:30 p.m. you 
can pick one up — along with the 
day's special or salads — after 
work. ( Call in the morning, 
however, if you want to ensure a 
selection.) 

Also, coffee at Yippee - Yi- Yo 
and the baked goodies iti the 
Kamp's display cases adhere to 
the grocery's hours, which are 7 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m. daily, closed 
Sundays. Katnp's, (405) 524- 
2251; Yippec-Yi-Yo, (405)524- 
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CALENDAR 




MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


5-31 Masters Art Show, The Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
1701 

10-Dec 1 Celebrating the Fabulous Fifties 
8; Opening of the Price Tow er, 

Bartlesville Museum, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-4949 

18-Dec 31 Giving Voice: A World 

Neighbor's Photographic Tribute to the 
People of Asia, Africa, 8c Latin America, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 752-9700 

19 Horse Power Invitational, Jacobson Arts 
Center, Norman, (405) 366-1667 

19 Railroad Days, Frisco Depot Museum, 
Hugo, (405) 326-6630 

31 -April 13 Native American Prints & 
Drawings, Phil brook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918)748-5316 

NOVEMBER 

1 Art After Dark: The Big Sleep-Over, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5374 


Design, 1900- 1920, OKC Art Museum, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 
1-30 Kelly Vandiver Paintings 8c Priscilla 
Smith Photography, Gardiner Art 
Gallery, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 
1-31 Different Journeys to Distant 

Horizons, Tribes Gallery, Norman, (405) 
329-4442 

1-31 In My Father's House: Paintings by 
Merlin Little Thunder, OK Indian Art 
Gallery, OKC, (405) 685-6162 
I -3 1 .*.& They Called Us Colored, Edmond 
Historical Society, Edmond, (405) 340- 
0078 

1-Nov 3 Visions & Voices, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 
l -Nov 15 Fruit of the Vine: Contemporary 
Oklahoma Artists, Contemporary Art 
Gallery, OKC, (405) 751-7473 
I - Nov 2 1 Lightwaves, 0 mn iplex Sci cn ce 
Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
I-Dec 31 American Indian Annual 
Exhibition: A Historical Perspective, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (9 1 8) 


Seeking Foliage 


OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 15 

With autumn foliage as iffy as 
Oklahoma's, it helps to have a seasoned 
guide. In Oklahoma, no one's led fall 
foliage tours longer than the Tuha 
World and the U.$. Forestry Service, 
who each year team up for two, one- 
day bus tours of the best color to be 
found in eastern Oklahoma. 

The tours hit all the high points — 
the Ouachita National Forest, the 
Tali men a Scenic Highway, the 
Kiamichi Mountains — as well as little- 
known highways and byways* (They've 
even been known to cross into Arkan- 
sas.) “We always see some really pretty 
foliage," promised Lisa Smith, promo- 
tions director for the Tulsa World. 
“And we get off the beaten path." 

Buses head out of Tulsa's Expo 
Square between 6-7 a*m. (coffee and 
donuts are served on the road); when 
they hit Heavener, a forestry staffer 
steps on every bus, and the serious foli- 
age spotting begins. A high point of the 
trip? A barbecue lunch served by the 
Heavener Lion's Club on the shores of 
Cedar Lake high in the mountains* 

Dates and prices for this year's trip 
are still tentative, but organizers expect 
the cost to be dose to last year's $34 
(donuts, lunch, and an afternoon snack 
included); for more details, call Sue 
Brown at (918) 437-3866* 


Broken Bow at Beavers Bend. 


OCTOBER 

1-13 25th Platters Competition, Firehouse 
Art Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
1 -27 1 9th - & 20th-Century Pai nti ngs & 
Drawings from the Melton Gallery 8c 
Collection, Mabee-Gerrer Museum of 
Art, St* Gregory's College, Shawnee, 
(405) 878-5419 

1-27 Ragtime USA: American Art Sc 


748-5316 

1-Jan 5 William Trost Richards: 19th- 
Century American Sketches, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 
1-Jan 19 20 th Century Drawings from the 
Philbrook Collection, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (9 1 8) 748-53 1 6 
1-Jun I Frederic Remington: An American 
Artist, Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478-2250 


3-Dec 4 Art Department Faculty Exhibi- 
tion, Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 
3-Dec 22 The Buffalo Soldier: The African- 
American Soldier in the LLS, Army, 

1866- 1912, Gilcreasc Museum, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-2700 

7- Jan 5 A Century of Splendor: 1 8th 8c 
19th Century English Silver from the 
Folger's Coffee Silver Collection, OKC 


October - November 1996 
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We're saving you time 
to save you money. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is streamlining its toll-collection 
process to keep you on your way. New toll plazas are designed to 
prevent traffic congestion. And for PikePass holders, there's no need 
to even slow down. These are just a couple of examples of our 
continuing commitment to convenience. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 


CALENDAR 


Art Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

9-Dec 8 American Art in Miniature 1996, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

1 7-Dec 3 1 Holiday Show, Oklahoma 
Indian Art Gallery, OKC, (405) 682-4867 

22 Festival of Trees Treeview, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5330 

23 Children’s Crafts & Shopping, 

Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

23 Wrapping Paper Contest & Exhibition, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918 ) 
748-5374 

23- Jan 12 Christmas Gift Gallery, 

Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

24- Dec 8 Festival of Trees, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5335 

30-Jan 4 Scandinavian & Indian Christmas, 
Jacobson Arts Center, Norman, (405) 
366-1667 


DRAMA 

OCTOBER 

3-5 Nunsense II, Muskogee Little Theatre, 
Muskogee, (918) 683-4901 

3-5, 10-12 The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare (Abridged), Rose State 
College Theatre, Midwest City, (405) 
733-7430 

5,6 Miracle Plays... Episodes of Wonder 
Working, Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 
557-7827 

1 1 La Musanga , Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

/ 1 -20 Black Comedy & Sorry, Wrong 
Number , Community Theater, Broken 
Arrow, (918) 258-0077 

17- 20,24-26 Trespasses , Heller Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

18- Nov 9 Corpse , Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

25,26 Beauty & the Beast , OCU, OKC], 
(405)521-5121 

3 1, Nor 1,2,8-10,15-17 The Woman in 
Black , Grove Community Players, Grove, 
(918) 786-1085 

NOVEMBER 

7- 10 Rosencrantz & Guildenstcrn Are Dead , 
OCU, OKC, (405) 521-5227 

8,9,14,15,16,17 Greetings /, Community 
Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 258- 
0077 

8- 11,13-17 The Grapes of Wrath, Theatre 
Tulsa, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-7111 

14-17,21-23 Tulsa Bound, Heller Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

16 Tyrone Travis & His Party Puppets, 
Liddy Doenges Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

26-28 Joseph & The Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat , Civic Center, OKC, (405) 



Global Charms 


OCTOBER 12 

Since 1989, Rose State College has — 
once a year — gathered the cultures that 
comprise Oklahoma together for a one- 
day festival. The first such gathering 
drew 800 people; last year, attendance 
topped 10,000. 

And with good reason. At Global 
Oklahoma, the exotic side of our plains 
state is celebrated: Mongolian art, Chi- 
nese sword dances, Hawaiian fire danc- 
ing, Philipino tinikling dancers, Scottish 
bagpipes. (Not to mention a food court 
filled with Nigerian chin-chin and Car- 
ibbean cuisine.) 

Children can bead necklaces, make 
African mask replicas, or paint their 
choice of gourds or pumpkins; adults 
can peruse 40 exhibits (importers to lo- 
cal Ghanians). And it all takes place 
against a backdrop of four stages with 
continuous live performances (includ- 
ing the three classical-guitar-playing 
Cruzes — Edgar, Mark, and Marcus). 

The festival opens at 9:50 a.m. on the 
Rose State campus at 6420 S.E. 15th in 
Midwest City with African singer and 
drummer Jahruba leading the Parade of 
Nations. The curtain goes down at 5 
p.m. (405)736-0313. 

297-2584 

29-Dec 1 Joseph & The Amazing 

Technicolor Dreamcoat, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
29-Dec 21 Lucky Stiff, Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 


MUSIC & DANCE 

OCTOBER 

3-5 Brigadoon, OCU Oklahoma Opera 8c 
Music Theatre Company, OCU, OKC, 
(405)521-5227 

4 Dave Brubeck, Oklahoma Sinfonia, Tulsa, 
(918)488-0396 

4,5 Top of the Pops, Performing Arts 


Center, Tulsa, (918) 


FOOTBALL 


5 Flutist Paula Robison, 


Civic Center Music Hall, 

o.u. 


OKC, (405) 297-2584 
8 NE OK Symphony 

OCT 5 

KANSAS 

Orchestra, NSU, 

NOV 2 

NEBRASKA 

Tahlequah, (918) 456- 

NOV 23 

TX TECH 

5511, ext 2715 

OSU 


10-13 Fall Bluegrass Jam, 

Duncan, (405) 255-7042 

OCT 19 

IOWA ST 

1 1 American Spirit Dance 

NOV 2 
NOV 9 

TEXAS A&M 

ou 

Co. Student Choreogra- 
phy Show, Kirkpatrick 

NOV 23 

BAYLOR 

Auditorium, OKC, (405) 

T.U. 


521-5813 

OCT 12 

COLORADO ST 

1 1 Tracy Lawrence/Tracy 

OCT 19 

BYU 

Bird Concert, Lazy E 

NOV 2 

NEW MEXICO 

Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-7433 

11-13 Hello Dolly, Civic 

NOV 9 

TX CHRISTIAN 

Center, OKC, (405) 297-2584 



12 A Romantic Evening, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

12 A Russian Festival, Lawton Philhar- 
monic, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

15 James Gallaway, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

18-20 Classical Symphony, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

18-20 Death and the Maiden, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

18-20 Eight by Benny Goodman, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

19 Requiem & Gloria, Canterbury Choral 
Society, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297- 
2584 

20 Peter, Paul 8c Mary, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

22 Women’s Choral Union 8c University 
Singers Concert, OCU, OKC, (405) 52 1 - 
5813 

24 Faculty String Trio Concert, OCU, 
OKC, (405) 521-5813 

24 The Messiah , WOSC, Altus, (405) 477- 
7705 

24- 26 Jerry Kirk Memorial Fiddlers 
Convention, Elk City, (405) 225-1391 

25 Tribute to Henry Mancini, Oklahoma 
Sinfonia, Tulsa, (918) 488-0396 

25- 27 Don Juan, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

26 Whatcha Gonna Swing Tonight ?, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2075 

26,27 Round-Top String Quartet, 

Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-4087 

26, Nov. 23 Hispanic Dance, Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 232-8871 


NOVEMBER 

1 Florence Birdwell Concert, OCU, OKC, 
(405)521-5813 

2 Pianist Santiago Rodriguez, Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 297-2584 

2,7,9 La Traviata, Tulsa Opera, Performing 
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Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-481 1 

7 Riders in the Sky, Woodward Arts 
Theatre, Woodward, (405) 256-7120 

8 The Geii i us of Haydn, 1 u Isa P h till a r - 
manic, Holland Hall, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

8,9 Sandi Patty, Civic Center, OKC, (4Q5) 
297-2584 

9 Elijah Bartlesville Choral Society, 
Bartlesville, (918)335-3742 

10 Fred Fenner, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

13 Fantasia De Zarzuela, Tulsa Global 
Alliance, Tulsa, (918) 596-7839 
1 6 Parade of Quartets, Tulsa Founders 
Chorus, Tulsa, (918) 491-4412 
1 6 SPEBSQSA Barbershop Quartet, Tulsa, 
(918)596-7177 

! 6 A T ri bute to I rvi ng Berlin, Lawton, 
(405)248-2001 

16 Trumpeter’s Delight, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

17 Pianist P ear I K a u fm am Ta h leq ua h , 
(918)458-2075 

21- 24 Amahl & the Night Visitors & Help , 
Help the Global inks, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 330-3836 

22,23 A T ribute to Louis Armstrong, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (9 1 8 ) 

747.7445 

22- 24 Die Fledemtaus , OCU, OKC, (405) 
521-5227 

23 Alvaro Cassuto 8c Eugene Fodor. Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

23 The Nutcracker , Alt us, (405) 477-2890 

24 The Messiah WOSG Aims, (405) 477- 
7705 

30 The Symphony & the Silent Screen, 

TJGSE, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 


INDIAN EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

1-5 Chickasaw Festival, Tishomingo, (405) 
371-2040 

5 46th Celebration of Federal Recognition, 
United Keetoowah Band ofCherokees, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5491 
5 Council House Indian Art Market, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-2324 
5 Urban Tribal Drumming Celebration, 
Living Arts, Tulsa, (918) 585- 1 234 

5-21 Masters Art Show, Five Civilized Tribes 
M useu m, M uskogee, (918) 683- 1 70 1 
10-13 Native Arts Network: 1996, T.U., 
Tulsa, (602) 253-2731 
12,13 Kiowa Black Leggins Ceremonial, 
Indian City Dance Grounds, Anadarko, 
(405)247-6651 

26 Intertribal Fall Gourd Dance, Norman, 
(405)321-8070 


NOVEMBER 

2 Drumming Circle, Living Arts, Tulsa, 
(918) 585-1234 



A Village Tradition 

OCTOBER 11 gr 12 

Most small towns have a tradition or 
two they pull out each year^a county 
fair, a Fourth of July fireworks display. 
The best, however, adhere to strict stan- 
dards: juried art, no duplication, no en- 
try fees, and carefully attendant to local 
tradition. 

Enter Cushing's Festival in the Park. 
Sponsored by the town’s oldest women’s 
civic and study club, the Hypatia Club, 
the festival traditionally opens on Friday 
evening with hot dogs and homemade 
pies, a high school football game, and 
live entertainment (that, also by tradi- 
tion, must be free, no duplication of 
Saturday's lineup, and end in time for 
kickoff). 

Organizers cull 30 artists (portrait 
painters to ceramists) for Saturday’s fes- 
tivities, which have grown to include a 
certified 5-K run, a fitness walk, and a 
chili cook-off, but always feature a coffee 
stand with homemade rolls and bread by 
the women of the First Presbyterian 
Church, a funnel cake booth operated by 
the United Pentacostal Church, and a 
hamburger grill manned by the Cushing 
FFA Mother’s Club. (918) 225-056 1 . 

30 Cheyenne Massacre Memorial, Coyote 
Hills Ranch, Cheyenne, (405) 497-3931 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

5,6,12,13,20-31 4-8 Goa l, B ro ad Ac res Polo 
Club, Norman, (405) 364-7035 

6-12 Grand Natl & World Championship 
Morgan Horse Show, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 297-8938 
1 1 -20 Festival of the Horse, OKC, (405) 
842-4141 

12-18 Fall Foliage Trail Ride, Wild Horse 
Trail Camp, Hoiiobia, (918) 755-4570 


17-19 CRRA Rodeo Finals, Hardy Murphy 
Coliseum, Ardmore, (405) 223-7765 
18,19 PRCA Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 
20-27 U.S, Team Roping Championship, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

30- Nov3 American Team Penning 
Championship, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405)282-7433 

31 - Nov 3 S.W. Dressage Championships, 
Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 348-3738 

NOVEMBER 

7- 10 U.S. Barrel Racing Championships, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 
10-23 World Championship Quarter 
Horse Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 297-8938 

15-17 Smith & Strickland Team Roping, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405 ) 282-7433 
29,30 Natl Finals Steer Roping, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 
30- Dec 7 Natl Reining Horse Futurity, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

OCTOBER 

4,5 Heritage Festival, Shattuck, (405) 938- 
2818 

4.5 Wa tonga Cheese Festival, Wa tonga, 
(405) 623-5452 

4-6 Greek Festival, St. George Greek 

Orthodox Church, OKC, (405) 751-1885 
4-6 Oktoberfest, Lawton, (405) 353-3082 
5 Aline Fall Fair, Aline, ( 405) 463-2563 
5 Arts & Crafts Festival, Disney, (918) 435- 
4953 

5 Czech Festival, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
5 Fall Arts 8c Jazz Festival, Shawnee, (405) 
273-1080 

5 Fallfest, Duncan, (405) 252-4160 
5 Hills of Oklahoma Tour 8c Art in the 
Park, Chickasaw Nat’l Recreation Area, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

5 L ion *s C l u b Street Car n i val , Ta! ih i na , 
(918) 567-2326 

5.6 Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Drum right, 

(918) 352-2631 

5,6 Cavanal Fall Festival, Poteau, (918) 
647-9178 

5,6 Celebration of Children, Hafer Park, 
Edmond, (405) 359-4630 

5,6 Fall Arts & Crafts Festival, Turner Falls, 
Davis, (405) 369-2402 

5,6 Taylorsville Country Fair, S of 
Stillwater, (405) 547-2420 

6 Art in the Park, Norman, (405) 360-1 162 
6 Shalom Fest, Tulsa, (918) 747-1309 
11,12 Festival in the Park, Cushing, (918) 

225-0561 

12 3rd Gooberfest, Colony, (405) 929-7219 
12 Arts Sc Crafts Festival, Lexington, (405 ) 
527-6315 

12 Global Oklahoma: Festival of Cultures, 
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Midwest City, (405) 736-0313 
12 Oktoberfest, Guthrie, (405) 282-4239 
12 Oktoberfest, Id abet, (405) 286-3305 
12 Oktoberfest, Vinita, (918) 256-2281 
12 Pumpkin Festival, Cordell, (405) 832- 
3538 

12 Shortgrass Arts Festival, Alms, (405) 
482-5554 

1 2 Woodwa rd ci tes A FC E Craft s Fa i r ; 

Woodward, (405) 256-6582 
12 J 3 Grapes of Wrath Festival, Sallisaw, 
(918} 775-2558 

12,13 M I c h ael M artin M u rph ey ' $ W i l d 
West Weekend, The Ranch, Stillwater, 
(405)377-2201 

17- 20 Oktoberfest Tulsa, (918)596-2001 
18 Pumpkin Festival, Blackwell, (405) 363- 

4195 

18- 20 Robbers Cave Fall Festival, Robbers 
Cave State Park, Wilbur ton, (918) 465- 


5154 

19 Great West Chili Fest, Okmulgee, (918) 
756-6172 

1 9 N at ' I Ch i I d ren *s Cowb oy Fest iva L Natl 
Cowboy Mali of Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

19 Pecan Festival, Pauls Valley, (405) 238- 
6491 

19 Pumpkin Patch Arts & C rafts Fair, Lake 
Texoma Resort Park, Kingston, (405) 
564-231 1 


19,20 Horsepower Festival, Norman, (405) 
366-1667 

25 Inti Fair, OCU, OKC, (405) 521-5813 

26 Fall ] larvest Antique Car Show & 
Festival, Sligler, (918) 967-8681 

26 Hall o 1 wee n Ca rn i val, M u s kogec 8c 2 n d 
Street, Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 
26 Lion's Club Halloween Carnival, 


McAlester, (918)423-3932 
26 Oktoberfest Party, Tulsa, (918) 744- 
6998 


HOCKEY 

BLAZERS 

OCT 19 

SAN ANTONIO 

OCT 20 

TULSA 

OCT2S 

WICHITA 

OCT 27 

FT WORTH 

NOV 2 

TULSA 

NOV 3 

WICHITA 

NOV 6 

SAN ANTONtO 

NOV 9 

TULSA 

NOV T2 

NASHVILLE 

NOV 16 

WICHITA 

OILERS 

OCT 25 

HUNTSVILLE 

OCT 29 

WICHITA 

NOV 7 

SAN ANTONIO 

NOV 8 

OKC 

NOV 13 

FT WORTH 

NOV IS 

NASHVILLE 

NOV 23 

FT WORTH 

NOV 24 

SAN ANTONIO 

NOV 29 

FT WORTH 


26 Sorghum 
Day Festival, 
Wewoka, (405) 
257-5580 
25-27 Fall 
Foliage Arts 8c 
Crafts Festival, 
Tal ill ina, (918) 
567-3434 
31 Neewollah 
Festival, 
Chickasha, 

(405) 224-2767 

NOVEMBER 

1 Day of the 
Dead Fiesta, 
Living Arts, 
Tulsa, (918) 
585-1234 
1,2 Pumpkin 
Patch Festival, 
Guymon, (405) 
338-5446 


1-3 Tulsa Arts & Crafts Fall Festival, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 743-431 1 
2 OK Square Dance Federation State 
Festival, Myriad, OKC, (405) 355-3984 
2,3 Arts & Crafts Festival, Hea verier, (918) 
653-4303 

2,3 Natl Craft Fair, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405)275-7465 
4 Will Rogers Birthday Festivities, Will 
Rogers Memorial 8c Dog Iron Ranch, 
Claremore & Oologah, (918) 341-0719 

8.9 25th Carter County Arts & Crafts 
Festival & Food Fair, Ardmore, (405) 

223- 5922 

8- 1 0 Beavers Bend Folk Festival, Beavers 
Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, (405) 
494-6497 

8-10 22nd Illinois River Arts & Crafts 
Festival, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
5511, ext 2888 

9.10 Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Kingfisher, 
(405) 375-4445 

9,10 Honey Festival, Erick, (405) 526-3505 
14-17 Kids' World Children’s Inti Festival, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 596-7839 
16 KEYB Fall Festival. Altus, (405) 482- 
1555 

23 Arts 8c Crafts Fair, leaks, (918) 299- 
8626 

24,25 Lyric Festival of Trees, Marriott 
Hotel, OKC, (405) 946-9380 
24- Jan l Festival of Light, Chickasha, (405) 

224- 0787 

28- Dec 31 FantasyLand Festival of Lights, 
Johnstone Park, Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
8708 

29 - P ec 3 1 Festival of A n gel s, Po n c a C i ty, 
(405) 767-8888 

29 - D ec 3 1 Festival of I A gh t s, Seq u oy a h 
City, Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 

29- jan l Garden of Lights Festival, Honor 

1 1 eights Park, Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 

29 - Jan 1 H ol i da y T ree fest , Kirk pat rick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

30 Festival of Lights, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2108 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

3-5 Chouteau Days, Salim, (918) 434-5348 

5 All Wheels Car Show, Sayre, (405) 928- 
2116 

5 C i ty - W i d e G a ra ge Sale, Li ndsay, ( 40 5 ) 
756-4312 

5 Firefighters Chili Cook-off, < hk kasha, 
(405) 222-6030 

5 Heritage Day, McAlester, (918) 423-2932 

5 Hog Wild Day Celebration, 1 loldenviile, 
(405) 379-6675 

5 Noche de Gala, Adams Mark Hotel, 
Tulsa, (918) 272-5788 

5 Outhouse Race & Car Show, Beggs, (918) 
267-4329 

5 Quilt Show, Tecumseh, (405) 273-7120 

5 SWOSU Homecoming & Parade, 


Weatherford, (405) 774-3063 
5,6 29th Heritage Hills Historic Homes 
Tour, 1 3th-2 1 st streets/Robinson -Classen 


Blvd., OKC, (405) 
235-5334 

5,6 Fall Garden Tour & 
Show, African Violet 
Society, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 
746-5125 

5,6 Virginia Slims 
Tennis, Myriad, 

OKC, (405) 232-8871 

11 Philadelphia vs. 
Dallas; NBA 
Exhibition Game, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-2000 

12 African Expo, 
Muskogee, (405) 521- 
0353 

12 Bernice Crappie 
Tournament, Grand 
Lake, Bernice, (918) 
256-6954 

12 Gitywide Garage 
Sale, Fletcher, (405) 
549-6826 

12 Mounted Cowboy 
Action Shooting, El 
Dorado Ranch, OKC, 
(405) 364-0563 

12,13 OK Antique 
Tractor & Farm 
Equipment Show, 
Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2108 


HORSE RACES 

OCT 2-6 

REMINGTON 

OCT 3-6 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 9-13 

REMINGTON 

OCT 10*14 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 16-20 

REMINGTON 

OCT 17-20 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 23-27 

REMINGTON 

OCT 24-27 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 3031 

REMINGTON 

OCT 31 

BLUE RIBBON 

NOV 1-3 

BLUE RIBBON 

NOV 1-3 

REMINGTON 

NOV 6*10 

REMINGTON 

NOV 7-10 

BLUE RIBBON 

NOV 13-17 

REMINGTON 

NOV 14-17 

BLUE RIBBON 

NOV 21-24 

BLUE RIBBON 

NOV 22-24 

REMINGTON 

NOV 27*30 

REMINGTON 

NOV 28-30 

BLUE RIBBON 

BASKETBALL 

CAVALRY 

NOV IS 

FLORIDA 

NOV 19 

SIOUX FALLS 

NOV 21 

OMAHA 

NOV 22 

FT WAYNE 


1 3 Laughter & Reflection 

with Carol Burnett, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 ! 

17-23 Vietnam Veterans Moving Wall, 
Rest haven Memorial Park, Shawnee, 


(405) 273-3345 

17- 20,24-31 Terror on Britton Road: A 
Walk Through a Haunted Trail, El 
Dorado Ranch, OKC, (405) 77 J -4004 

18- 20 Exide Nautilus Big Bass World 
Championship, Grand Lake, Grove, 
(800) 491-6690, ext 105 


18-20 K101 Fall-A-Days, Woodward, (800) 
299-4101 


18-20 Little Dixie Classic Bass Tourna- 


ment, Kingston, (405) 924-3350 

18-20 Nautical Research Guild Conference, 
Embassy Suites, Tuba, (918) 446-9278 

19 Altus Air Force Base Open House & The 
Thunderbirds, Altus, (405) 482-0223 

19 Caddo Heritage Day, Caddo, (405) 367- 
2734 

19 Chili Cook- off .& Smoke-out, City Park, 
Prague, (405) 567-2616 

20 Kelly Miller Circus, Airport, Cushing, 
(918)225-2400 

20 Tulsa Area Callers ik Teachers Square 
Dancing, Tulsa, (918) 756-8263 

2 1 Arts & Crafts Show, Hominy, (918) 885- 
4939 

21-27 The Tour Championship, Southern 


October * N ti v e m b e r \ 9 9 6 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ALLISON STREET INN 
Pre -statehood Victorian home, period 
furnishings* full breakfast , on historic Route 
66 in Chandler. Reservations only, 

(405) 258-2993. 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the setting of 
a Victorian romance novel. Intimate 
oversize whirlpools, canopy beds and much 
m o re. Edmo n d , Okla. ( 800 ) 299 -634 7 . 

BED & BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQU AH 
May all your dreams come true in our fully 
furnished, vintage 1940s garage apartment. 
215 Morgan St., Tahkquah, Okla. 74464. 

Gift certificates available! Reservations: 

Dr. Bill or Mary Geasland, (918) 456-1309. 

CANDLEWYCK 
BED & BREAKFAST INN 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of 
Grand Lake offering cozy suites complete 
with fireplace and whirlpool Delightful 
candlelight breakfast. Private boat dock for 
your recreation. Grove, Oklahoma 
(918) 786-3636. 

THE DOME HOUSE 

For information and reservations, 

(918)465-0092. 315 E. Main, 

Wilburton, Okla. 74578. 

HERITAGE MANOR 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn-of- the- century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. 

Aline, Okla. (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST 

Perfect for OU athletic events! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north of 
football stadium. Antiques, gourmet 
breakfast. Norman, Okla. (SCO) 646-6221. 

MAYNEHARBERINN 
A gracious colonial mansion set on three 
wooded acres with numerous comforts and 
attentive hosts, Shawnee, Okla, 

(405) 275-4700. 

NELSON'S HQMESTAY 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Charming, antique -filled colonial home. 
Southern hospitality at its finest. El Reno, 
Okla. (405)262-9142. 


RESORTS 

MARVAL RESORT 

Family resort on trout stream. RV sites. Log 
cabins with fireplaces. Recreation for whole 
family. Lower Illinois River near Gore, Okla. 
(918)489-2295 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT & MARINA 
LakeTexoma houseboat rentals. Boats from 
40-56 ft. Best way to enjoy Texoma's 
secluded coves and island beaches. Rt. 1 , 

Box 279, Mead, Olda. (405) 924-6240, 


Hills Country Club, Tulsa, (918) 497- 
4653 

25 Kerr Ranch Field Day, Kerr Ranch, 
Poteau, (918) 647-9123 

25- 27 An Affair of the Heart, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC (405) 632-2652 

26 Halloween Carnival, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

26,27 All Breed Dog Show, Great Plai ns 
Coliseum, Lawton, (405) 536-6554 

26- 29 HallowZOOeen, Tulsa Zoo, Tulsa, 
(918) 669-6600 

26-31 Haunt the Zoo for Halloween, OKC 
Zoo, OKC, (405)425-0219 
26,27,3 1 -Dec 3,7-10,14 Christmas at the 
Belvidere, Belvidere Mansion, 

Cl a rent ore, (918) 342-1127 
29 Candyland for Kids, Tulsa, (918) 583- 
2617 

3 1 Bison Auction, Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 355-3541 
3 1 Boo Ha Ha Parade, Miami, (9 1 8) 542- 
4481 

31 Halloween Muse, la Villa Retaurant, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5367 

NOVEMBER 

1-3 Antique Automobile Swap Meet, 
Chickasha, (405) 224-6552 
1-3 Arts & Crafts Show, Claremore, (918) 
341-2818 

1-3 Fall Trout Tourney, MarVal Family 
Camping Resort, Gore, (918) 489-2295 
2 6th Veterans Appreciation Banquet, 

NSU, Tahlequah, (405) 377-1114 
2 7th Kitchens a* la Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 299- 
8834 

2 African Expo, Guthrie, (405) 521-0353 
2 Christmas Arts & Crafts Show, Altus, 
(405) 482-0210 

2 Statue Dedication of Will Rogers Story , 
Downtown, Garemore, (918) 341-2818 

2,3 America's Natl Gun Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC> (405) 275-7465 

2,3 Fall Flower Show, Tulsa Council of 
Garden Clubs, Tulsa Garden Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

2,3 S.E. OK Arts 8c Crafts Show, McAlester, 
(918)423-7429 

8-10 House Beautiful Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (800) 527-7469, ext. 24 
8-10 Oil Capitol Cat Club's Cat Show, 
Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (918) 292-5301 
9 OK's Oldest Free Fly-In, Airport, 
Fairview, (405) 227-2527 
9 Prairie Dance Christmas Celebration, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 478-4132 
9 Teddy Bear Convention, )enks, (918) 
299-5416 

9 Toy & Doll Show & Sale, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (405) 789-2934 
9 Tulsa Line Model Railroad Fair, Tulsa, 

(918)687-8177 

9 Veteran's Day Parade, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 


9 Woodward Artisans League Holiday 
Express, Woodward, (405) 256-4536 
9,10 Beary Special Arts 8c Crafts Show, 
Lawton, (405) 464-3197 
9,10 Parade of Homes 8c Craft Show, Sand 
Springs, (918) 299-9244 
1 1 Veterans Day Celebration, Blackwell, 
(405)363-4195 

1 1 Veterans Day Ceremony, Fort Sill 
Cemetery, Fort Sill, (405) 442-4500 
1 1 Veterans Day Observance, 45th Infantry 
Division Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 
1 1 Veterans Day Parade, Downtown, Tulsa, 
(918) 584-4274 

1 1 Veterans Memorial 8c Walk of Honor 
Ceremony, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
14 Tea Off, Broken Arrow, (918) 251-961 1 
14-17 Kids World, Tulsa, (918) 596-7839 
16 Carrot Top, Civic Center Music Hall, 
OKC, (405)297-2584 

16,17 Arts 8c Crafts Potpourri, Beaver, 

(405) 625-3464 

16,17 Depression Glass Show, Tulsa, (918) 
747-4164 

16,17 Pilot Club Art 8c Craft Show, Dewey, 
(918)534-2600 

2 1 -23 Holiday Open House, Jenks, (918) 
299-5005 

21-24 Holiday Mart, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-7884 

23 Children's Crafts & Shopping, 

Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

23 Kiwanis Christmas Parade, Jenks, (918) 
249-5005 

23,24 American Kennel ChdTs Agility 
Competition, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-7433 

23- Dec 28 Christmas Wonderland, 

Bethany, (405) 789-671 1 

24- Dec 8 Festival of Trees, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

26 Lighting of the Angels 8c Christmas on 
Main, Fairview, (405) 227-2527 

2 6- Jan I Holiday Celebration, Randlett 
Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

27- Dec 31 Christmas in Wagoner, 

Wagoner, (918)485-3414 

28 Thanksgiving Feast, Lake Murray 
Resort, Ardmore, (405) 223-6600 

28- Jan 1 Crystal Christmas, Crystal Beach 
Park, Woodward, (405) 256-741 } 

29,30 Arts 8c Crafts Show 8c Sale, 

Muskogee, (918) 682-9131 

29,30 Christmas Opening, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2108 

29,30 Town 8c Country Bazaar, Sentinel, 
(405) 393-4937 

29- Jati 1 Boulevard of Lights, Gore 
Boulevard/Shepler Park, Lawton, (405) 
355-6501 

29-fan 1 Enid Lights Up the Plains, Enid, 
(405)234-1052 

29-Jan 1 Holiday Lights Spectacular, 

Midwest City, (405) 733-4600 
30 Christmas Parade, Main Street, Lindsay, 
(405) 756-4312 
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J*C£L 

Camping Resort 

Core, Oklahoma 


Year-Round Trout Fishing 
Log Cabins • Swimming Pool 
Mini-Golf • Horseback Riding 
Game Room • Playgrounds 
R.V. Hookups • Tent Comping 
Laundry • Comp Store 
Children's Activities 


For reservations call 
(918) 489-2295 



Visit Beautiful 

Lake 

TenkiUer 

A Perfect 
Year-Round 

Vacation Place 


Learn to dive in 
three days! 

• Padi Certified Scuba 
Lessons 

• Sales/Rentals 

• Connelley, Sherwood, 
Pelican and more 

=flaulical Advmlm&l = 


'Lake Tenkilleft Complete Scuba Sto/aV 

(918)457-DIVE 


SIXSHOOTER 

Resort & Marina 

Cookson, Oklahoma 

• Lakefront Cabins 

• Floating Restaurant 

• Heated Fishing Dock 

• Full Service Marina 

• Special Winter Rates 

(918) 457-5152 



CAPITAL OF THE 


IbUccwe/i (JititosUc 


CHEROKEE NATION 

' Illinois River 
Lake Tenkiller 
Cherokee Heritage Center 

For tourist Information: 1-800-456-4860 


Specializing in 
Homemade 
Biscuits & Gravy, 
Steaks, Fish, BBQ 
& Homemade 
Apple Dumplings. 

Take Out Orders 

Open 7 Days A 
Week for Breakfast, 
Lunch & Dinner 



_ COOKSON _ 

Smokehouse 

RESTAURANT 


Hwy 82, Cookson, OK 
(918) 457-4134 



Explore a Nation in 
Your Own Backyard. \ ^ 




• Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 

• Restaurant of the Cherokees 

• Cherokee Heritage Center 

• Outpost Convenience Stores 

• Cherokee National Holiday 

• Tahlonteeskee Courthouse 

• Bingo Outposts 

• Crosswinds 
Golf Course 


Chctjokee^ 

T\[arion_j 


Call 1-800-850-0348 for tourist information 
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c A L E 


30 Cowboy Christmas, Stockyards City, 
OKC, (405) 235-7268 

30 Festival of Lights Parade, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2108 

30 Homespun Holidays Craft & Antique 
Show, Fairview, (405) 227-3603 

30 OK Mennonite Relief Sale, Fairview, 
(405) 227-2701 

30-Jan 1 Territorial Christmas Celebration, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 

30-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, Ackley 
Park, Elk City, (800) 280-0207 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

OCTOBER 

12 Juke Joint Jog, Stillwater, (405) 377- 
2161 

17-Nov 1 Scary Prairie Hay Rides, Read 
Ranch, Chandler, (405) 258-2999 

19 Alfalfa Bill Bike Ride, Pennington Park, 
Tishomingo, (405) 371-2175 

19,20,26,27 Fall Foliage Walk, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, 
(405) 429-3222 

25-27 Mountain Bike Festival & Races, 
Roman Nose State Park, Watonga, (405) 
752-8642 

26 Tulsa Run, Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 
581-8385 

NOVEMBER 

9 Buffalo Run, Hugo, (405) 326-7511 

9 Dome Run, Cordell, (405) 832-3538 

9 Wings Road Race & Fun Run, Norman, 
(405) 329-3012 

9,10,16 Wilderness Hike, Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge, (405) 429-3222 

23 Tulsa Marathon, 71st & Riverside Drive, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-0339 

28-Dec 1 BMX Grand Nat’ls, Myriad, 

OKC, (405) 236-5000 


LIVING HISTORY 

OCTOBER 

5 Mexican War Encampment, Fort Gibson 
Military Park, Fort Gibson, (918) 478- 
3355 

26 Ghost Stories, Fort Gibson Military 
Park, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-2669 

NOVEMBER 

2,3 Fall Encampment, Museum of the 
Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 581-3460 

8,9 Fort Washita Candlelight Tour, Fort 
Washita, Durant, (405) 924-6502 

9 Ladies Camp of Instruction, Fort Gibson 
Military Park, Fort Gibson, (918) 478- 
3355 

16, Dec 13 1907 Statehood Celebration 
Historic Drama Tour, Belvidere 
Mansion, Claremore, (918) 342-1127 


D A R 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

OCTOBER 

12 A Day with Willard Stone, UCAT, 

Tulsa, (918) 594-8306 

12 FloorCIoth Workshop, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5374 

1 3 “The Coming of Age of Oklahoma 
City,” Bob Blackburn, OCAM, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 

19 Ruthe Blalock Jones Workshop, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5374 

19, Nov 16 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm 
Trail Museum/Gov. Seay Mansion, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

2 1 Jay Gates of the Dallas Museum of Art 
Lecture, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5384 

23 Day of the Dead Workshops, Living 
Arts, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

26 History of Laces, Chisholm Trail 

Museum/Gov. Seay Mansion, Kingfisher, 
(405)375-5176 

26 Trompe l’oeil Painting, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5384 

26, Nov 2 Raku Firing, Philbrook Museum 
of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5384 

26, Nov 9,23 Printmaking Process, 

Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5384 

27 Mask Making: Parent & Child Work- 
shop, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5374 

NOVEMBER 

3 Printmaking: Parent & Child Workshop, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5374 

9 Window Shades, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5374 

16 Faux Surfaces, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5374 

23 Festive Tin Ornaments, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5374 


Dates and times can change without notice; 
please confirm before attending any event . 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis. To be considered , 
please mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date, time , place, address, a contact 
telephone number, and a number for 
publication. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma T oday three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. February-March 
events are due November 1). Send to: 
Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma T oday, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
or fax: (405) 522-4588. Questions? Call 
(405) 521-2496; we cannot, however, take 
listings over the telephone. 
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OKLAHOMA 



Frederic Remington: 
An American Artist 


The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
has assembled the largest collection of 
Remington art ever to be exhibited un- 
der one roof. Visitors will have a once- 
in-a-lifetime opportunity to view the 
works and history of the legendary 
American artist. September 22, 19% 
through June 1, 1997. 



National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
17(X) NE 63rd. Oklahoma City 


- FRONTIER 


Aecmm 

Cljrfehnas Carol 


A Country 
Christmas Carol 


Ebenezer Scrooge comes to 
Marley County U.S.A., circa 1950. 
This charming adaptation of the 
Holiday classic by Lyric Theater 
will be premiered at the Oklahoma 
City Omniplex. 

Daily performances Nov. 30- 
Dec. 14 at the Kirkpatrick Theatre. 
Special rates for groups and corpo- 
rate Christmas parties. 



Tickets: (405)524-7111 
2 100 NE 52. Oklahoma City. OK 73 1 1 1 


COUNTRY 



Festival of Light 

More than a million miniature 
Christmas lights illuminate 
Chickasha's Shannon Springs 
Park. Drive or walk through from 
Nov. 2 1 to Dec. 3 1 and see dozens 
of original lighted holiday displays. 
Chickasha also offers a variety of 
entertainment, from film perfor- 
mances of the Nutcracker to Christ- 
mas choral concerts to home tours. 


FESTIVAL OF LIGHT. 

l hr ht mas . through the eyes at a child 
Chickasha. Oklahoma 

(405) 224-0787 




mond 

Area Chamber of Commerce 

The Edmond Christmas Experience... magic, love, joy 

Edmond Convention and Visitors Bureau (405) 341-2808 


Fine Dining 
Exquisite Shopping 
Luxury Overnights 
Museums, Arts, Concerts 

The Angel House - C. Butler Pendley 
Collection, Art Studio. Angelic Gifts. 
Specialty Garden Gifts. 203 E. Main. 
(405) 330-9 ART or 8(X>-597-9789. 

The Paper I Jon - Unique and exquis- 
ite collection of Decorative Accessories 
and Gifts, Fine China Crystal, Stationery, 
Bath and Body, Unusual Toys. 3218 S. 
Boulevard. 

The Arcadian Inn Bed & Breakfast 

- Voted in the lop 5 in the Daily 
Oklahoman's Reader's Choice 3 years in 
a row ! Luxurious guest suites each deco- 
rated with a Christmas tree, fine antiques 
and a large in-room whirl pool for two. 
(405) 348-6347 or 800-299-6347. 

Edmond Historical Society 'Home 
for the Holidays” - Christmas nostalgia 
will warm you all over as you experience 
a variety of authentic Christmas decora- 
tions adorning the Edmond Historical 
Society's Museum. Free of chaise. 43 1 
S. Boulevard, (405) 340-0078. 

Edmond Downtown Merchants cor- 
dially invite you to a Christmas Open 
House, Nov. 29, 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sundays Dec. I to Dec. 23. Visit Santa at 
Open House and every weekend in De- 
cember until the 23rd. between 1-4 p.m. 




ADVERTISING 


Call 1-800-386-6552 for more information about Frontier Count: 
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Find Holiday Magic This Year in Lawton/Fort Sill! 


Nov, 29- Dec. 1: Boulevard of Lights, Gore Blvd., between 3rd & 9ih Streets. Over one million 
lights and numerous lighted displays add splendor to the holidays. Free admission. 

Nov. 39-Dec. I: The Nutcracker, presented by the Southwest Oklahoma Dance Alliance, McMahon 
Auditorium, SOI NW Ferris, S p.m.. Nov 30; 2 p.m. Tickets (405) 581 -3472. 

Dec* 7: The Nutcracker, presented hy the Lawton City Ballet, 7 p.m., McMahon Auditorium, SOI 
NW Ferris. Tickets (405) 357-2700. 

Dec. 1245: The Best Christinas Pageant Ever! Presented by the Lawton 
Community Theater, Performances are at 8 p.m. nightly, with two performances 
at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m., Dec. 1 5. Tickets (405) 255-1 600. 

Dec, 14: Handel's Messiah: A Message in Music. 55ih Annual production, 
presented by the Shubert Music Club. 8:00 p,m„ McMahon Auditorium, 801 
NW Ferris. Free Admission. 


Lawton 

CHAMBER 


Call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce 
for more information: I -800-872-4540 



Elk City for the Holidays 

On November 30lh Elk City wil l 
be aglow- with thousands of lights and 
festive hoiiday decorations during 
Christmas in the Park, which is lo- 
cated on Historic Route 66, Visit with 
Santa at his workshop, enjoy a min- 
iature train ride around die kike, and 
sing Christmas Carols on board our 
English double-decker bus! 

All activities will be held every 
Friday and Saturday night in Decem- 
ber until Christmas, 


For information or to arrange 
lours call the Elk City Chamber 
of Commerce at 1-800-280-0207 



Christmas in the Park 


Join us in Altos for our 4th Annual “Christmas In The Park.” A magical holiday cel- 
ebration full of wondrous sights & sounds including Santa and his elves and a beautiful 
Nativity Scene. Enjoy a ride around the park on our lighted Christmas Train or stroll 
through Altus' Winter Wonderland with your loved ones. If s an enchanted way to spend 
an evening. Nov. 29-Dec. 31 


Lighting ceremony November 29, 6:00 pm, 

Altus Parks & Recreation Dept. For information: (405) 481-2265 


filial r 
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An Anadarko 
Hoiiday Celebration 

Visitors to Anadarko’s Hoiiday 
Celebration are greeted by dozens 
of lighted Bradford Pear trees. In 
its second season, the Holiday Cel- 
ebration transforms Central Bou- 
levard into a breathtaking spectacle 
of light and color. The lights will 
be on from 6-10 p.m, nightly from 
Nov. 26-Dee. 31. 



For information call: (405) 247-665 ! 
Anadarko Chamber of Commerce 


ADVERTISING 





D A L L A S / F O R T WORTH METROPLEX 




Billy Bob’s Texas 
World’s Largest Honky Tonk 

Two-step over to Billy Bob's Texas for nightly entertainment and your favorite 
Country Stars, plus Real Bull Riding every weekend! There's Celebrity Handprints. 
Dance Lessons, Gift Shop, World Famous Bar-B-Que, and Billy Bob s Casino Games! 
Call for a free catalog of Billy Bobs souvenirs 800-940- 1 865 


2520 Rodeo Plaza * Fori Worth Stockyards * 817-624-7117 



- FFT-r .if TIT 01 'HOCK & HOLL 


The Supreme Court 
of Rock-n-Roll 

All American Food with 
Southern Hospitality 

Rock Roll 
M e morab ilia- M erchan d i se 


DALLAS 

2601 McKinney Avenue 
at Rouih St. 

<214i 855-0007 




Take The 
Texas Metroplex 
Challenge. 

The Texas Metroplex, Dallas/ 
Fort Worth area has more shops 
to visit than New York City — 
from the cosmopolitan malls in 
Dallas to the historic western 
shops of Fort Worth. And every- 
thing in between. There's more 
music than Nashville— from 
honky-tonks to sophisticated jazz 
under the stars. There are more 
thrills than Disneyland — high- 
lighted by Six Flags Over Texas, 

Dallas Stars hockey, Dallas 
Cowboys football and horse rac- 
ing at Lone Star Park at Grand Prai- 
rie. Call 1 -800- METROPLEX for 
your free getaway package worth 
over $2,000 in savings, a fun map 
and a visitors guide. We challenge 
you to try to do it all. 


For Your Free Getaway Package, Call 

1 -800-METROPLEX 

Dallas Fort Worth Arlington Irving Grapevine Grand Prairie Addison 


ADVERTISING 



ARKANSAS 




We Weren’t Blown Away, 
But You Will Be. 

The April twister missed Van 
Buren’s award-winning Main 
Street. But our eclectic mix of 
antique shops, art galleries and 
specialty boutiques will blow you 
away. Ride our scenic railway, 
October's Fall Festival highlights 
native Ozark crafts. 



1*800-332-5889 
http ://w w w r v an bu re n . org 



Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas - America’s Spa. 

Call for special fall festival hotel 
and entertainment packages. Your 
FREE value-packed Vacation 
Planner includes attractions, scenic 
driving tours, events calendar, 
lodging, dining and maps of the 
beautiful Diamond L Likes Region. 
Make your getaway to Hoi Springs! 



Call l -SOG-SPA -CITY today! 

( I -800-772-2489) 
hup:// w w w.tiotspri ngs ,org 

Dep,#t752 



Lake Hamilton Resort 


Enjoy the best of amenities at die 
only luxury all-suite resort on Lake 
Hamilton in Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas. Perfect for weekend 
getaways, retreats or meetings, 

Indoor/Outdoor Pools 
Marina ■ Restaurant 
Complete Banquet and Convention 
Services 

6 

Lake Hamilton Resort 

The Total Lake Experience 
Hwy* 27U West * Hot Springs, AR 7 1 9 1 3 

l -800-426-3184 

VisiJ our Web Stic at 

h itp :/Av ww. ca boi - ar.ccmVhami lionfrcsun .him 



Color Fayetteville Fun! 

From the fabulous colors of fall, to the splendor of the Lights of the Ozark s Festival, 
beginning November 27, Fayetteville is a treasure trove of sights, sounds and fun. 
Take in the colorful, lighted holiday parade. Listen to carolers on the square. Or treat 
yourself to a horse-drawn carriage ride diroughout the historic downtow n. Whatever 
the season, whatever the reason, there s no place like Fayetteville for memorable fun. 


Call 1-800-766-4626, or write Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 4216, Dept, OK, Fayetteville. A R 72702-4216. 



Come Enjoy The 
Good Life in Rogers 

Rogers is situated in the north- 
west comer of Arkansas, a mere 
128 miles east of Tulsa. Beaver 
Lake’s shores lap peacefully 
through four distinct seasons each 
year with scenic beamy that is un- 
matched. The Walnut Street Na- 
tional Historic District gives visi- 
tors a nostalgic look back in time. 



To request an information packet 
about the Good Life in Rogers please call 
l -800-364- 1 240 or 50 1 -636- 1 240. 





you were 





DAVID FITZGERALD 





,4 downtown address: for those who believe in the sensibility of a walking city. 


Urban Guthrie 

WHERE THE LIVING IS EASY 

THE PLACE: Downtown Guthrie* 
With a population of 10,000 plus, 
Guthrie isn’t so small that it avoided the 
suburbs of the 1960s, but its experience 
has a happier ending than most* In 1978, 
the city council — with what in hindsight 
seems amazing foresight — pa,ssed an or- 
dinance to protect the architectural in- 
tegrity of downtown. Demolition was 
prohibited; contemporary facades 
banned (even Ronald's golden arches), 

THE ARCHITECTURE: Whimsical 
Victorian: turrets, arches, hardwood 
floors, immense wood windows, and col- 
ors Martha Stewart would approve. 


THE MARKET: It's still possible to find 
a two-story building with charm but in 
need of repair for $75,000 to $100,000. 
Expect to pay about $100,000 more for 
one that has already been restored, (The 
Pharmacy Museum on Oklahoma Street, 
which is 50' by 100', sold for $200, 000- 
plus; another by Belgian architect Joseph 
Foucart, for $165,000,) 

THE REALITY: The layout of Guthrie's 
two-story buildings tends to be as idio- 
syncratic as their design. The average 
building measures 25' wide by 100’ to 
140 r deep, but the second floor can be 
shorter than the first. Enclosed parking, 
garages, and yards are unheard of, and 
there is street noise, but downtowners see 
these as pluses: no yard to mow, no need 
for a car, and residents are never bored. 


THE LIFESTYLE: Most residents live 
in the nearby countryside; it only feels 
like they live in town because of the tour- 
ists. But tourists bring amenities 
downtowners revel in: bed and breakfast 
inns, coffee bars, art galleries, antique 
malls, nice restaurants, theater, muse- 
ums. 

THE OUTLOOK: One of the draws of 
owning a two-story building is the abil- 
ity to operate a business street level and 
live upstairs. Linda and Boyd Rice, own- 
ers of Heritage Collection on Oklahoma 
Avenue, rent out two upstairs apart- 
ments ($300 and $400 respectively), and 
says Linda, “If we had fifteen apartments, 
we could have them rented. It's amaz- 
ing how many calls we get.” 

— Scott Been 
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Oklahomans are a part of a major 
wave in recycling. And Weyerhaeuser 
is leading the way. 

For more than two decades, 
Weyerhaeuser Recycling has been 
building one of the nation’s most 
innovative wastepaper collection and 
processing systems. 


Across the country, Weyerhaeuser 
is converting your wastepaper into 
products we all need and use. like 
the corrugated cartons at your 
local grocery store or your 
next birthday card. 

And right here in Oklahoma 
our paper mills recover 
tons and tons of office 
wastepaper Ihrough our 
We-cycle Office 



Wastepaper program — WOW! 

Plus, Weyerhaeuser recovers almost 
65 percent of 
Oklahoma's old 
corrugated contain- 
ers for recycling. 
Which, we’re happy to 
say, makes Oklahoma 
the leading user of 
recycled products. 

So — way to go, Oklahoma! You’re 
helping to ensure there will be quality 
paper products and a we!kitili 2 ed 
forest resource for now and for 
generations to follow. 




Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 




Pure 

Oklahoma 



w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river's edge, nature's 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it's only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it's our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 


_d = Oklahoma 
= Natural 

^ : Gas 
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